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DE DICATION. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


FI I presented the following 

| pages to the world, I relied upon its 
indulgence ; and I trust I sball noi | 
be accused of vanity, when I acknow- 
ledge that I hoped for success. The 
distinguished patronage my PoEMs 
have been honoured with, flattered 
me into the idea, that my literary 
labours would continue to thrive, under 
the fostering beams of public appro- 
bation. I have not been deceived : 
The sale of two Editions of V ANCENZA, 
within one month after its publication, 
is too unequivocal a proof of protection, 
to allow me a silent gratification, 
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where my beart prompts me to ac- 
knowledge the gratitude of its feelings. 


1 disclaim the title of a Writer "= 
Novels; the species of composition gene- 
rally known under that denomination, 
too often conveys a lesson I do not wisb 
to inculcate ; but if the following Tale 
Should be found to contain an inte- 
resting, yet simple Picture of Human 
Nature, unadorned by the extravagant 
flatteries of romantic entbusiasm, and 
divested of the dark shades of preju- 
dice, I sball rejoice in baving ac- 
complisbed the utmost wish of my 
heart. 


* 0 THAT PUBLIC, by which my lite- 
rary productions have been so warmly 
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received, I embrace this occasion of 
erpressing my sense of obligations, and 
of respefifully dedicating the volumes 
of VANCENZA, | 


MART ROBINSON. 


VANCENZ A. 


CHAPTER TI. 


Uro the side of a beautiful forest, 
sheltered from the northern blasts 
by a chain of mountains, bordered 
with trees, the growth of many 
centuries, rising above a canopy of 
luxuriant foliage, the gilded vanes 
of Vancenza glistened to the eye of 
the far-distant traveller while the 
lofty turrets cast their long sha- 
dos across an extensive lake, that 
partly over- spread the neighbouring 
valley. 


The towering precipice, from 
whose dizzy height the fearful shep- 
herd gazed with terror and asto- 
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nishment, hung over its woody skirts 

tremendously sublime; while down 

its winding paths the rushing tor- 

rents scattered their white foam, 

sometimes lost in unseen channels, 

at others dividing in small currents 
towards the lake beneath ! 


So wild, so romantic a spot, seem- 
ed rather the work of enchantment, 
than the earthly habitation of any 
thing mortal! the harmonious war- 
blings of the feathered minstrels ; 
the murmuring sound of inter- 
mingling streams; the lulling moan 
of the confined breezes, amidst the 
flint-rooted pines, that waved their 
tall heads, rocking their callow te- 
nants in leafy cradles ; the verdant 
glades, here and there opening to 
the skies, and scattered over with 


Sheep and wild goats; the adjacent 
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hills hanging their dark brows over 
a vast sheet of quivering water; 
presented a scene so magnificent, so 
abstracted from the busy world, that 
the beholder's heart thrilled with 
delicious transport, harmonized by 
the sublimè sensations of enchanting 
melancholy. 


The Castle of Vancenza had been 
built in the beginning of the Twelfth 
Century; the structure consisted of 
a spacious court- yard, encircled with 
a vast pile of architecture of the most 
exquisite order; at each corner a 
lofty tower commanded a variety of 
luxuriant prospects; the front face- 
ing the lake was raised upon an in- 
vulnerable rampart, whose ivy - co- 
vered battlements formed a beautiful 
and extensive terrace; the southern 
aspect presented innumerable ave- 


—— 
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| nues, cut through the venerable fo- 


rest, which led to the boundaries of | 
Old Castile. The northern view was 
terminated by mountains grandly ro- 
mantic ; the valley beyond the lake 
led to a verdant opening of some 
miles in length, revealinF at once a 
thousand undescribable- and fasci- 
nating attractions! 


The numberless small cottages be- 
sprinkled in the vicinity of the cas- 


tle, bespoke the hospitality of its 
lord; the happiness and good fel. 


lowship of the rusties conferred a 
degree of lustre on his name, that 


idle ostentation might have blushed 


to behold ; while he enjoyed, in this 


secluded paradise, that health and 


tranquillity of mind, which is rarely 
found in the palaces of the m6st 
splendid cities. 
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The noble owner-of this extensive 
domain lived in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury ; he was the last male heir of 
an ancient and honourable family. 
The Count Vancenza had, in his 
early days, been as highly celebrat- 
ed for feats of chivalry, as for the 
most finished graces both of mind 
and person. He had distinguish- 
ed himself in the service of his coun- 
try, and still bore about him many 
glorious scars, obtained in the field 
of honourable warfare ! But, grown 
grey in the exercise of valour, he 
now turned his thoughts to more 
humble scenes of emulation ; the 
same arm that had defended the 
rights of his countrymen, was now 
stretched forth with undiminished 
zeal, in the gentler offices of domes- 


tic philanthropy! He had passed, 


with dauntless intrepidity, through 
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all the thorny mazes of precarious 
life, and was now stealing to the vale 
of undisturbed repose, where he 
might enjoy the delightful retrospect 
of an unsullied journey. The even- 
ing of age, to a virtuous man, 1s 
calm and unclouded ; he sinks into 
the grave, like a setting sun, adorn- 
ed with tempered lustre, directing 
his course to that goal, from whence 
he may rise again with renovated 
splendour! ä 

In this blest asylum, amidst the 
consoling assiduities of domestic at- 
tachment, sated with the sickening 
blandishments of public life the 
venerable Count had, for sixteen 
years, enjoyed the recompence of 
an honourable service; without 
once emerging from bis retreat, or 
entertaining a single wish to rove 
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beyond its boundaries. His family 
consisted of the Marchioness de 
Vallorie, his sister; the Countess 
Carline, her daughter; Elvira, a 
young and beautiful maiden, who 
from her infancy had been educated 
in the castle, with all the care and 
respect due to an illustrious orphan; 
and a numerous train of domestics, 
many of whom had grown old and 
feeble in the service of their master, 
and were, like him, declining to the 
narrow pallet of eternal repose. 


The Count Vancenza, who knew 
no delight equal to that of bestowing 
happiness—dedicated all his hours 
to the pleasure and improvement 
of his young companions: He had 
neither the peevishness of age, nor 
the austere affectation of wisdom 
and experience. He was all be- 
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nignity ! for he well knew that the 
youthful mind, like the sweet blos- 
soms of an early spring, requires a 
mild and fostering hand to wake it 
to perfection. The smallest bud, 
that finds a shelter from the bois- 
terous elements, expands its silk- 
en leaves, replete with odours ! 
while the strong oak, that spreads 
its broad arms to the biting blast, 
awaits the glowing season in naked 


poverty. 


Sometimes, encircled by his beau- 
teous family, he called forth their 
attention, by the recital of his early 
feats of martial prowess ; the dan- 
gers of the field, the shouts of vic- 
tory, and the groans of slaughtered 
heroes, were pictured in the most 
affecting language, He watched 
the different sensations, in the 
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minds of his little auditors, and . 
often kissed away the tear his tale 
extorted. At others, the tinsel joys 
and intricate intrigues of courtly 
scenes spread over their rosy cheeks 
the flush of indignation. Nor did 
the changes and perplexities of the 
softer passion escape his animadver- 
sion; he had felt its pangs, he had 
regretted its delights; he had drank 
poison from the eye of beauty, and 
his heart had bled with the worst 
wound of keen ingratitude. He 
was a deep researcher into the hu- 
man mind, and had made his way 
through all the winding labyrinths 
or which it is composed. But his 
fine sense of honour made him scru- 
pulously nice; he discriminated with 
the contracted eye of prejudice; 
judging mankind, in general, by his 
idea of what they ought to be, rather 
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than yielding to a conviction of what 
they are. 


Elvira, who had been the darling 
of the Count, from the playful dawn 
of infantine simplicity to the expand- 
ed noon of cultivated youth, had 
experienced every advantage that 
knowledge could bestow, or virtue 
inculcate ; her mind had readily re- 
ceived the fullest impressions of 
both, and now presented a finished 
model of perfection. She knew no 
wish, but that of her protector and 
his amiable sister, the Marchioness 
de Vallorie. The lively Carline, 
who was two years older than El- 
vira, had been heronly juvenile com- 
panion ; they had received the same 
education, cherished the same sen- 
timents, and cultivated the same 


; pursuits ; they shone like twin con- 
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stellations, borrowing . trancendent 
lustre from each other's brightness. 


The Marchioness de Vallorie was 

still in the prime of life; she had 
scarcely attained her thirty-seventh 
year ; and, with the advantages' of 
fine health and a beautiful person, 
was still what may be called a lovely 
woman. 


Her figure was gracefully majestic, 
her countenance rather commanding 
than delicate; yet there beamed 
from her large dark eyes, a brilli- 
ancy rarely found even in the glow- 
ing zenith of juvenile beauty ; she 
was highly accomplished, her heart 
was the seat of unaffected virtue, 
and her understanding so enlighten- 
ed by perpetual attention to study, 
that she had attained a degree of 
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classical knowledge, seldom acquir- 
ed, except in the retired seminaries 
of scholastic severity. | 


She had been educated in the ear- 
lier part of her life in the gloom of 
a monastry; her charms, accident- 
ally seen upon a public religious ce- 
remony, captivated the affections of 
the Marquis de Vallorie, a Neapo- 
litan of high birth, fine talents, and 
exquisite sengibility, 2 


The few years of domestic bliss 
she experienced in this union, passed 
away like the faint glories of a win- 
try sun over a dark and clouded 
hemisphere ; for they were transi- 
ent, and soon overwhelmed by the 
frowns of capricious fortune. 


The Marquis was brave, accom- 
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plished, and amiable; but the viva- 
city of youth, and the delicate sense 
of propriety that governed every 
Sentiment of his heart, often led him 
into situations, which wisdom che-- 
rished by philosophy, can only avoid, 
and honour shudders'to endure. 


In a moment of convivial harmo- 
ny, an unguardgd expression pro- 
voked a personal insult from a man 
of equal birth, high spirit, and re- 
vengeful nature; custom overpower- 
ed the milder dictates of philanthro- 
py, and the rigid laws of honour 
authorised the horrors of. a legal as- 
sassination! 


They met upon the borders of 
Tuscany; a false pride prevented a 
conciliatory explanation on either 
side; all the dear ties of friendship 
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were rent asunder ; the fiend of re- 
venge panted for blood; the Mar- 
quis de Vallorie fell the victim of his 


own rashness. 


His amiable widow, with her then 
infant daughter, the Countess Car- 
line, separated for ever, by the mis- 
chiefs of a barbarous etiquette from 
him she had loved almost to idolatry, 
immediately quitted Naples. Her 
widowed heart sickened at the glare 
of splendour that surrounded her; 
every scene of delight served only 
to remind her of her lost husband. 
The specious enjoy mentsof the world 
fade before the loathing eye of pen- 
sive sorrow; and, next to the delight 
of social intercourse, the feeling 
mind enjoys the exquisite gratifica. 
tion of undisturbed and cherished re- 
gret: memory retraces the progres- 
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sive raptures of the past, while sen- 
sibility, in all the luxury of wo, 
compares it with the present; the 
very shadow of receding happiness 


is consolatory; we look back upon 
it as the pilgrim views the last tints 


of closing light, with the exhilarat- 
ing hope that it will return again 


to guide him on his journey of afflic- 
tion. 


After passing a few tedious months 
in the vicinity of Naples, and arrang- 
ing the pecuniary affairs of her de- 
ceased lord, the amiable Marchioness, 
whose grief knew no abatement, but, 
cherished by revolving days, had 
taken root in the deepest recesses of 
her heart, began to prepare for her 
departure from Italy. The Castle of 
Vancenza opened to her an asylum 
where she could rest secluded from 
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the world, and en joy the protection 
of her respected brother. 


The Count, who had recently fixed 
his abode in that sweet elysium, was 
delighted with the prospect of his sis- 
ter's society. Upon her arrival, he 
welcomed her with the gratulations of 
unfeigned affection; and the little El- 
vira embraced her knees with the art- 
less warmth of untutor'd fondness. 


From that hour she knew no mo- 
ther but the Marchioness de Vallorie,; 
her origin, her rank, and even her fa- 
mily name, were to her unknown; 
she found herself, at the first dawn 
of reason, the darling of the Count, 
the pupil of his sister, the com- 
panion of Carline, and the object of 
universal adoration in the castle she 
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inhabited: the rustics in the neigh- 


bouring forest dedicated their annual 
festivities to their little idol, whom, 
in their enthusiastic regard, they had 
named TAE Rost oF V ANCENZA. 


Elvira had just attained her fif- 
teenth year: her form was the ani- 
mated portrait of her mind; truth, 
benignity, pure and unstudied deli- 
cacy, the meekness of sensibility and 
the dignity of innate virtue, claimed 
the esteem ; while the exquisite beau- 
ty of her bewitching countenance 
captivated the heart of every be- 
holder! She was tall, and finely 
proportioned ! her complexion was 
neither the insipid whiteness of the 
lily-bosomed Circassian, nor the mas- 
culine shade of the Gallic brunette ; 
the freshness of health glowed upon 

VOL, I, B 
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her cheek, while the lustre of herdark 
blueeyes borroweditssplendourfrom 
the unsullied flame, that gave her 
mind the perfection of intelle&t! Her 
voice was mild as the cooings of the 
ring-dove ; and her smile the gentle 
harbinger of tenderness and com- 
-placency !——She was every thing 
that fancy could picture, or convic- 
tion adore ! Perfection could go 
no further! 


The Count Vancenza passed his 
declining hours in this delicious so- 
ciety, im a constant research after 
such pleasures as could delight the 
heart, and expand the reason of his 
lovely pupils; the guiltless mirth of 

village fetes, the sports of the chase, 
music, painting, and literature, were 
so judiciously blended, that study 
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became pleasure, and amusement 
never sunk into the torpid languor 


of satiety. 


Elvira had acquired considerable 
eminence in the science of harmony; 
her voice was the seraphic echo of her 
lute, whose chords spoke to the soul, 
under the magic touch of her skil- 

ful fingers. She was well acquainted 
with the works of the most celebrated 
French and Italian authors; the beau- 
ties of Ariosto and Petrarch by turns 
captivated her heart ; she felt the force 
of their compositions, though she was 
a stranger to the sensations that in- 
spired them. Happy Elvira! who 
nursed in the tranquil bosom of re- 
tirement, feared not the vicissitudes 
of fortune, or the corroding pangs 
of agonizing solicitude. 
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Tze twilight breezes had scarcely 
fanned the summit of the mountain, 
tinged with radiant light issuing 
from the eastern hemisphere, when 
the enlivening horn awoke the lovely 
Elvira from the innocent slumbers of 
repose : roused” by the sound, she 
hastily adjusted her morning habili- 
ments, and, flying to the apartment 
of Carline, summoned her to partici- 
pate her pleasure. With eager haste 
they repaired to one of the lofty 
towers, from whose battlements they 
might take an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. | 


The sounds approaching with re-. 
doubled echoes from the neighbour- 
ing hills, they soon discovered thro” 
the brakes in the forest, a numerous 
train of horsemen, eagerly engaged in 
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the dangerous pursuit of thewild boar. 
They advanced nearer to the castle; 
the sportsmen, from the extraordinary 
splendour of their accoutrements ap- 
peared to be of very superior rank: 
their glittering spears glanced undu- 
lating rays of sparkling light, through 
the brown foliage of the venerable vis. 
tas; the sun shot forth resplendent 
glories, and the soft southern breezes 
almost seemed to sleep on the smooth 
bosom of the silvery waters! 

| ' | 

The boar, enraged with frequent 
wounds, and foaming with thirst for 
eager vengeance, now turned upon 
his followers, and, ploughing up the 
turf besmeared with blood, seemed to 
defy their threatening spears uplifted 
to assail him; when, on a sudden, 
the exulting shouts and clamours of 
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the hunters proclaimed the victory 
over their ferocious antagonist. 


Elvira and Carline hastened to 
the Count's apartment, to inform 
him of the unusual scene to which 
they had been witnesses; they had 
scarcely begun the recital, when a do- 
mestic, pale and trembling, present- 
ed himself abruptly before them. For 
some moments he lost the power of 
utterance, and his first accents were 
the accents of imploring ealamity. 


« Help,” said the horror. stricken 
page, Help, I con jure you, a va- 
liant young prince, who is approach- 
ing your castle, wounded, and I fear 
expiring.” The Count flew, with the 
eagerness that pity ever prompts, to 
succour the unhappy ; at the outward 
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gate he met the bleeding stranger, 
borne in the arms of two friends, 
whose afflicted countenances pro- 
claimed the virtues of their illustrious 
associate. He was instantly convey- 
ed to a lower apartment, and, sur- 
rounded by his train of attendants, 
laid upon a couch, pallid, and to all 
2 lifeless. 


Affliction seemed to prey on every 
bosom; the tusks of the enraged ani- 
mal had so lacerated his arm, that the 
excessive logs of blood had occasion- 
ed a temporary suspension of all sen 
sation. 


The lovely and tender Elvira, who 
stood like a weeping angel over the 
reliques of a martyr'd saint, raising 
her fine eyes towards heaven in silent 
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invocation, drew from her polished 
brow a veil of transparent lawn, and 

unmindful of the groupe that stood 

wondering at her beauty, began to 

bind it round the wound of the unfor- 
tunate stranger; then, recollecting- 
the impropriety she had been guilty 
of, in ex posing her face to the prying 

eyes of so many strangers, burst into 

tears, and retired to a window at the 

farthest end of the apartment. 


At this moment a knight, who 
knelt by the Prince's couch, observ- 
ing a convulsive motion on his breast, 
that indicated signs of returning life, 
clasping his hands in an agony of 
transport, appealed to Heaven in the 
accents of supplication. 


« Divine Omnipotence !“ said he, 
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te if virtue is thy care, rescue from 
the fangs of death its most illustrious 
patron! Oh, Almanza, my Prince, 
my friend, awake from this dream of 
oblivion, and afford some small de- 
gree of consolation to our anguish! 


The name of Almanza struck the 
Count Vancenza with the force of 
electricity: approaching with a mix- 
ture of agony and astonishment, as 
the big drop rolled down his aged 
cheek, he exclaimed, Almanza ! is 
it possible? Has Heaven spread this 
gleam of sunshine on my closing hour 
of transitory existence, by affording 
mea blessed opportunity of succour- 
ing the beloved son of my departed 
friend ? Oh, my Prince, welcome, 
thrice welcome, to the abode of thy 
zervant, who respeRts in thee the vir- 
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tues of thy father. Then, kneeling 
be. by the couch where the Prince still 


6 lay under the cold pressure of ex- 
> hausted nature, he continued to pour. 
forth the anguish of his soul, some- 
times in the loud exclamations of un- 
governable sorrow, and, at others, in 
smothered tones, upon the bosom of 
| his illustrious guest. 


A laboured respiration now glad- 

dened the anxious minds of the sur- 

- rounding spectators ; it was therefore 
judgedexpedienttoremovethePrince 

tothat endof the room, where an open 

casement afforded a free circulation 
| of air: the veil which Elvira had 
bound about the wound, and which 
was sufficiently ample to encircle the 

arm in a variety of folds, had effec- 

tually stopped the effusion of blood; 
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the magic bandage was 80 powerfully 
impregnated with the most exquisite 
odours, that the returning sense, 
seizing upon their vivifying proper- 
ties, in a few minutes experienced 
the delight of a perfect restoration. 


The crimson fountain of life had 
scarcely spread its soft tints upon his 
pallid lip, when his languid eyes were 
fixed in speechless ecstacyon the coun- 
tenance of Elvira, whose cheek met 
his gaze glowing and lovely, as the 
meek rose encounters the burning 
glances of the meridian sun! Over- 
powered by his admiration, she was 
preparing todepart, when the Prince, 
fearful of losing the sight of so charm- 
ing an object, in afeeble voice, accom- 
panied by the most impressive man- 
ner, entreated her to stay. Beau- 
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teous lady!” said he, «if you are in- 
deed a mortal, for your outward form 
bears the strong semblance of divini- 
ty, suffer me fora moment to enjoy the 
Elysium that presents itself before me: 
surely I am in the Castle of Enchant- 
ment, and you are the fair mistress of 
the air-· built habitation! If my return- 
ing faculties do not deceive me, I 
awake from the shades of death to taste 
the supreme felicities of a terrestrial 
Paradise! Then, raising himself 
on his couch, he stretched forth his 
trembling hand towards the good old 
Count, and added, „ Venerable Sir, 
I am a stranger to your hospitable 
mansion; but if the Heavens should 
smile upon my fate, the memory of 
your goodness shall never be effaced.“ 
Then, looking round with eager ap- 
nsion, he enquired for his friend 

the Duke del Vero. 
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The Duke had been employed in 
sending dispatches to Madrid, for the 
best assistance; and in writing letters 
to the Prince's particular friends, ac- 
quainting them of the alarming acci- 
dent which had happened. He en- 
tered the apartment at the moment 
the Prince was enquiring after him; 
the sound of his voice vibrated on 
the heart-strings of Del Vero, con- 
veying more delight than the seraphic 
chords of heavenly harps to the en- 
raptured ears of dying saints! His 
Joy was unutterable ; it was of that 
sort, which no pen can describe, and 
few minds are capable of conceiving! 


Carline, during this scene of solici- 
tude, had been employed in the amia- 
ble assiduities of filial affection with 
the Marchioness de. Vallorie ; who, 
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upon the first appearance of the 
wounded Prince, had fainted, and had 
been conveyed to her chamber in the 
most alarming state of agitation. 


. — 
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CHAPTER ID 


Tur physician, who was now arrived 
from Madrid with astonishing expe- 
dition, was ushered into the room 
where the Prince lay, extremely lan- 
guid and exhausted. He examined 
the wound, and in a few minutes, to 
the heartfelt joy of every hearer, pro- 
nounced it to be of no very dangerous 
appearance. As it was past mid- 
night, he recommended repose to his 
patient, and earnestly requested that 
he might be permitted, with one do 
mestic, to attend him for the next 
eight hours. 
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It was with some difficulty that the 
Count Vancenza could be prevailed 
upon to retire ; but the absolute ne- 
cessity of the measure at length con- 
quered his zeal, and, after taking an 
affectionate leave of the Prince, his 


next object was that of evincing his 
hospitality. - 


The company now assembled in 
the saloon, where supper was pro- 
vided for their refreshment. The 
Marchioness remained in her cham- 
ber, on account of indis position. 
Elvira presided as hostess of the man- 

: sion, and the lively Carline con- 
* tributed, by her unaffected gaite de 
ceur, to the general hilarity of the 
night: the joy which prevailed on 
the happy change in the Prince's 
situation, protracted the hour of 
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separation, until the dawn of day 
cast its blue mantle over the neigh- 
bouring hills. They retired to their 
several apartments; not without first 
enquiring, with tender anxiety, how 
the Prince had passed the night. 


The Duke del Vero, whose silent 
admiration had been observed by 
every one present except Elvira, 
whose beauty had inspired it, sought 
in vain for repose; the impression. 
her form and manner had made 
upon his mind banished the influ- 
ence of sleep. The tender passion, 
when it takes root in stern and 
violent natures, like the raging of a 
fever in the strongest constitutions, 
becomes more fatal from the force 
that opposes it, and, perpetually fed 
by its own fire, frequently consumes 
the object it encounters. 


VOL. I. C 
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After passing an hour in restless 
rumination, the broad beams of light, 
penetrating through his curtains, 
roused him from his lethargy of 
thought: he started from his pillow 
feverish and dejected, and, scarcely 
knowing whither he bent his way, 
passed through the long gallery 
which opened to the terrace facing 
the lake. The sun diffus ed its most 
splendid glories over the grateful 
bosom of the humid earth: the wild 
fowl hovering over the glittering 
water, sweeping its lucid surface with 
their variegated wings; the soft mu- 
sic of the mountain breezes; the 
hollow sound of falling cascades; 
the distant precipice still hiding its 
blue head amidst the severing clouds, 
that floated in feathery folds before 
the breath of morning; the flocks 
and herds bounding and frisking 
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along the verdant openingson theside 
of the valley ; theintermingling notes 
of woodland melody-presented a pic- 
ture so exquisitely sublime, that Del 
Vero, fascinated with delight, forgot 
for a moment even the graces of El- 


vira. 


« All beauteous nature!“ exclaim- 
ed -he, “ how extensive, how luxu- 
riant are thy enchantments! Every 
thing that can harmonize the soul, or 
gratify thesense, presents itself in this 
delightful solitude! Here the mourn- 
er, MAN, may behold and enjoy an 
earnest of celestial happiness : why 
then should he turn from the prof- 
fered bounties of his Creator, and 
idly prodigal of the blessings destined 
for his use, seek in the turbulent 
mazes of busy life, and the duplicity 
of courts, for gratifications fatal to his 
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repose, and pleasures that must ine- 
vitably lead to satiety and remorse ? 
Alas! how often do we behold the 
vigour of youth wasted in intempe- 
rance, leaving only the misery of re- 
pentance to prey upon its hopeless 
victim! The mind that has neglected 
a proper degree of cultivation, when 
it possessed the powers of receiving 
it, will find no resource that can sup- 
ply the vacuum, when pain, disease, 
and sorrow augment the miseries of 
age. How burthensome must life be- 
come, when the only hope of a re- 
lease from the corroding pangs of 
self reproach, rests in the melancholy 
but welcome prospect of eternal ob- 
livion ! 


«« When I behold. yon bleak and 
dreary mountain rearing its barren 
brow abovethe misty atmosphere, the 
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destined sport of every warring ele. 
ment, I think of the ambitious ty- 
rant, who lifted above the quiet 
paths of life, stands exalted in wretch- 
edsuperiority, surrounded with dan- 

gers,andexposed to all thestorms and 
whirlwinds of tempestuous life; while 
the unassuming Philanthropist, gifted 

with all the enviable endowments of 
the heart, retires from vulgar adula- 
tion, and, like the low but fertile val- 

ley, diffuses blessings round him ; 

and, sheltered from the miseries of 
greatness, enjoys that luxury which 

wealth could never purchase? 


Such were Del Vero's reflections, 
when the clock from the corner tur- 
ret reminded him of the hour when 
probably the family were assembled: 
with a slow and melancholy pace he 
sauntered along the terrace, and up- 
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on entering the hall was met by El. 
vira and Carline. | 


The decent attire of a secluded life 
gave additional graces to their lovely 
forms. They were both simply ele- 
gant, anddelicately neat. Elvira wore 
a petticoat of white satin, with a 
jacket of the palest green; her auburn 
tresses were confined in luxuriant 
braids, and intermingled with bands 
of pearls, over which the witching 
hand of modesty had thrown an am- 
ple veil of white gauze, which hung 
in folds below her slender waist. Car- 
line's dress was exactly similar in 
fashion, only varying in colour, 
which was of the brightest lilac. 


They saluted the Duke with the 
 eurtesy of unaffected politeness, and 


requested his attendance at break- 
fast. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tun Count Vancenza, surrounded 
by his noble guests, welcomed the 
lovely girls with his usual morning 
benediction, and placing one on each 
side his chair, united with them in 
those attentions that convince the 
mind how little the glare of ostenta- 
tion resembles the genuine effusions 
of intuitive munificence. 


The table was liberally supplied, 
without idle profusion ; health gave a 
zest to appetite, and temperance pre- 
sided over the liberal distributions of 
nature. The most delicious fruits 
gave additional relish to the purest 


_ * 


o 
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produce of the vineyard, while cheer- 
ful smiles and lively conversation 
evinced the satisfaction of every one 
present. At the conclusion of the 
repast, Elvira entertained the com- 
pany with her lute, and inspired every 
heart with rapture by the melody of 
her voice: every note conveyed to the 
ear the dulcet accents of celestial har- 
mony ! such sounds as touch the soul, 
while the laboured distortions of sci- 
entific skill awaken astonishment 
without the power to captivate, 


Three days glided away in a variety 
of amusements, when the physician 
pronounced his patientsufficientlyre- 


covered to bear the exercise of travel. _ 


ling. Alitter, commodiouslyarranged 
for the purpose, being in readiness to 
convey him ta Madrid, the Prince, 
impatient to acknowledge the kind- 
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ness of his host, was led to the great 
hall, where his companions were al- 
ready waiting to attend him. 


Almanza had just arrived at the 
twenty-first year of his age; his per- 
son was graceful and majestic; his fea- 
tures manly, regular, and sedate; his 
countenance, though grave, bore not 
the smallest trait of severity. His eyes, 
beaming with sensibility, were over- 
arched by brows as dark as ebony; his 
hair, which was glossy as the chesnut, 
hung in graceful ringlets on his finely- 
falling shoulders. He wore the habit 
of the chase: it was composed of 
scarlet cloth, bordered with sable: on 
his cloak a brilliant star distinguished 
him from his companions; his hat was | 
of black velvet, decorated with a 
plume of feathers of the most beau- 
tiful quality and unspotted whiteness. 
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Heapproached the venerable Count 
with the warmth of affection and the 
delicacy of respect. An enlightened 
mind, next to the pleasure of receiv- 
ing, enjoys the supreme delight of 
conferring happiness. T he Count em- 
braced him with the tenderness of a 
father. The Prince looked like a di- 
vinity; something more than mortal 
diffused animation over his face! he 
took the Count's hand, and pressed it 
to his heart; the involuntary action 
spoke more forcibly to the feelings 
than all the eloquence of the most 
studied language! Virtue never ap- 
pears to greater advantage than when 
it is employed in the dignified exer- 
cise of gratitude.— After a pause of 
some moments: I cannot depart,” 
said the Prince, “wit hout paying due 
homage to this noble family.” Then, 
turning towards Elvira: “To you, 
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madam,” added he, © I owe my re- 
storation—to your magic veil, which 
Iswear to consecrate as the sacred 
relique of virtuous humanity, I am 
indebted for what I now feel. I will 
guard it as my proudest treasure ; 
and if ever forget its beauteous mis- 
tress, may the misery of contempt 
be the reward of my ingratitude.” 
Then, bowing respectfully to the 
Marchioness and Carline, he ac- 
quainted his attendants that he was 
ready to depart. 


The exchange of mutual civilities 
engaged the company, as they passed 
through the antique apartments of 
the castle, until they arrived at the 
outward gate, where they separated, 
the Prince's equipage moving slowly 
along the forest. 
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Elvira, whose gentle bosom, for the 
first time, felt the pang of separation 
from a beloved object, unobserved by 
the rest of the family retired to her 
chamber, and opening the lattice with 
tearful eyes and a palpitating heart, 
followed the cavalcade, until the ob- 
jects, lessening to the view, at length 
di minished to a mass of moving atoms, 
scarcely perceptible; except when the 
setting sun caught the polish of their 
shining accoutrements, and reflected 
a dazzling glance of transitory lustre. 
Elvira remained at the window till 
the shades of night hung over the 
outstretched landscape: the last 
sound of Almanza's voice was still 
vibrating upon her brain, when the 
evening bell summoned her to supper. 


Carline, whose vivacity was proof 
against every attack upon the heart, 
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rallied her friend upon the solemnity 
of her manner: the Count, who knew 
the human mind, and had traced the 
passions through all its intricate ma- 
Zes, observed with silent concern the 
pearly drop of sorrow that hung upon 
thedown-casteye,spanglingitsfringed 
lid with the gem of sensibility ; he 
felt that the refined soul shrinks from 
the coarse gaze of prying curiosity : 
he trembled to offend, he dreaded to 
be convinced—he was silent. 


Elvira rose from the table ; she 
caught the eye of Carline, and smiled: 
it was the smile of self-reproach, ra- 
ther than that of an unruffled mind, 
The Count, observing her embarrass- 
ment, retired to rest. Elvira, re- 
leased from her perplexing situation, 
repaired to her chamber: an invo- 
luntary sensation led her to the lat- 
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tice ; she opened it, and, recolleQting 
that it was no longer the sweet hour 
of placid twilight, blushedat her folly, 
and began to divest herself of her day 
apparel. She enveloped her fair form 
in a robe of muslin, and, binding an 
embroidered handkerchief about her 
head, took up her lute and began to 
sing a melancholy air adapted to the 
words of her favourite Petrarch, 


She approached the window. The 
moon was just risen above the trees 
of the forest, tipping their waving 
heads with silvery lustre ; the night- 
ingale echoed harmonious warblings 
to the tones of her instrument. The 
casement opened to a long balcony, 
that overlooked the ram part facing 
the avenue. All was serene; the 
transparent clouds were borne upon 
the wings of silent winds along the 
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vast expanse. The quivering leaves 
reflecting their shadows upon the 
openings between the trees, pictu- 
red to the pensive eye of the fair 
mourner a thousand fantastic forms 
and airy visions. Her fingers forgot 
their office, and her cold hand rest- 
ed in languid inactivity upon the 
chords of her lute. The clock pro- 
claimed the witching hour of mid- 
night: the solemn sound awed her 
into profound attention, when, on a 
sudden, she distinctly heard a kind 
of rustling among the trees, and at 
the same moment she perceived the 
figure of a man, wrapped in a white 
cloak, the front of which was orna- 
mented with shining clasps; his pace 
was quick, but at times hesitating. 
She was almost petrified with fear 
and astonishment, when the stran- 
ger, advancing as near as the situa- 
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tion permitted, in an empassioned 
tone, thus addressed her : 


« If thou art not a phantom, 
formed by the fond imagination of 
love to cheat my eyes with the sem- 
blance of Elvira, foh! strike again 
the strings of heavenly harmony, 
and, by their magic softness, sooth a 
mind distracted and despairing.“ 


Elvira, terrified by this extraor- 
dinary and unexpected salutation, 
hastened from the balcony, without 
making any answer. She passed the 
night in melancholy reflections; fan- 
cy gave to her view all the. perfec- 
tions of Almanza; she reproached 
herself for not having replied to his 
empassioned address, and frequently 
opened the casement, in hopes that 
he still remained beneath the walls 
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of the castle. At length, when every 
eye awoke to greet the morning, 
hers, fatigued and languid, closed 
to short-lived slumbers. Even in 
her dreams the image of the Prince 
assailed her; she thought he present- 
ed her the portrait of a lady, hold- 
ing in her hand a bleeding heart. 
She traced a strong resemblance 
between the features of the picture 
and her own: she was preparing 
to receive it, when the colours sud - 
denly faded, and the paleness of 
death overspread the countenance! 
She awoke in the most violent per- 
turbation. In a few minutes Car- 
line came laughing into her cham- 
ber, and, finding her drest at so early 
an hour, made a thousand enquiries 
concerning the cause of so unusual 
a circumstance. 
VOL, I. D 
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Elvira, feigning a slight indisposi- 
tion, requested leave to remain alone 
till the hour of dinner. The Mar- 
chioness endeavoured, by every af- 
fectionate attention, to divert and 
sooth her. The kindness she re- 
ceĩved only served to increase her 
melancholy. Solitude is the best 
medicine for the afflicted heart: to 
indulge in the dear luxury of grief 
is the peculiar privilege of an en- 
lightened soul; it feeds upon its sor- 
rows, and shuns, with timid caution, 
the taunting eye of general commi- 
seration. | 


There is something humiliating in 
the voice of pity, that the proud mind 
cannot endure. Elvira dreaded the 
discovery of her weakness, because 
she knew it would subject her to con- 
tempt and ridicule: to cherish an 


* 
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absurd and childish passion, to feed 
the fond imagination upon the delu- 
sive charm of flattering hope, where 
not a single prospect of success pre- 
sented itself to her dis passionate re- 
flections, could be productive of no- 
thing but shame and mortification! 
Such were the lessons of reason: let 
the gravest philosopher ask his own 
heart, how far such theory corre. 
sponds with the dictates of nature. 


She resolved to deposit the fatal 
secret in the hidden recesses of her 
bosom, and to await the event in 
haughty silence. 

Several days passed in painful 
anxiety: the agitation of her spirits 
began to settle in a cold desponden- 
cy; she seldom joined in conversa- 
tion at table, and at the end of every 
meal retired to her apartment. 
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' CHAPTER Iv. 


Tun Marchioness and Carline, whose 
affection participated every change 
in the sentiments of Elvira, observed 
with infinite concern the visible un- 
easiness she laboured under. The 
usual occupations of music and read- 
ing now appeared to disgust her. 
The rustic fetes of the neighbouring 
villages, the sprightly dance, the 
sportive gambols, in which she was 
wont to join the gayest of the throng, 
now pleased no more Her eye 
loathed the very scenes on which it 
once fed with delight; she was pen- 
sive and mournful; yet dejection 
cast such irresistible softness over - 
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her countenance, that it appeared 
more interesting than the loveliest 
glow of rapture could have made it. 
Frequently did she wander about 
the forest, like one disorder'd in her 
senses, gathering wild flowers, and 
weaving them into a thousand vary- 
ing forms: sometimes she would 
sing, at others weep, unmindful of 
those who were observing her. 


The Marchioness, having exhaust- 
ed every plan of entertainment in- 
effectually, proposed making little 
morning excursions to the different 
cottages in the forest of Vancenza. 
They left the castle, and, rambling 
about for some time, stopped at the 
small but neat habitation of an old 
woman, who had been for many 
years supported by the family. The 
visitors were received with the un- 
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feigned smiles df grateful exultation ; 
the venerable Ursiline led them 
through every chamber of. her home- 
ly habitation, then placed before 
them the produce of her narrow esta- 
blishment, while her heart welcomed 
them with fervent benedictions. 


Elvira observed, that as the day 
was remarkably fine, the rustic re- 
past would be doubly refreshing if 
enjoyed in the open air; she pro- 
posed that the table should be re- 
moved to the side of a mossy bank, 
beneath a large oak, opposite the 
door of the cottage. They approach- 
ed the rural seat, when her eyes were 
fascinated by the characters of her 
name, recently engraved upon the 
bark, she was overwhelmed with 
confusion and dread, lest her compa- 
nions should discover the cause of her 
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blushes. To the lover, every little 
event, every proof of remembrance, 
is cherished as a source of secret de- 
light, which loses its value by being 
exposed to vulgar participation. 


They seated themselves upon the 
green sod, beneath the spreading ca- 
nopy of interwoven branches. To en- 
tertain her guests, the old woman be- 
gan a history of her oα nu misfortunes. 
«Tis now upwards of forty years,“ 
said she, “ since I first came to the 
forest. My good man, heaven rest 
his soul! was steward to the late 
Count Vancenza; hescraped together 
a small pittance, which was meant to 
support me and my poor son: we 
were as happy as the day was long; 
we rose with the lark to honest la- 
bour, and our nights were blessed 
with uninterrupted repose. But the 
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pleasures of this world are transitory ; 
my good man died, and I had nothing 
left to comfort me but my son. —““ I 
hope he is still alive to console you,” 
said Elvira.“ Heaven only knows,” 
resumed Ursiline ; the boy was of 
a violent and restless disposition : 
I never could prevail upon him to 
assist his father in the field or the 
vineyard. Tis now fourteen years 
since he left me, and I have never 
heard what became of him.” —<Alas!” 
said Elvira, I never knew a mother; 
yet, Iam convinced, my heart would 
have been rent to pieces, before I 
could have left any thing so dear to 
it. I could almost arraign the justice 
of Providence in depriving. me of 
what I should have valued more than 
my existence; while a wretch, like 
this poor woman's son, possessed a 
blessing he knew not how to cherish.“ 
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The hour of noon advancing, they 
prepared to return to the castle. 
The old Ursiline accompanied them 
part of the way: Elvira, every now 
and then, turning with wistful gaze 
towards the tree that bore the mys- 
terious record of remembrance.— 
Fancy whispered that Almanza was 
its author, and hope conspired to 
favour the flattering delusion.—She 
once thought of going back to sa- 
tisfy her curiosity, when prudence 
suggested the impropriety of such a 
step, and she listened to its dictates. 
The evening's recreation finished 
with music. Elvira sung several 
little ballads, with an unusual air of 
vivacity. Every countenance was 
enlivened by this change in her dis- 
position. | 


Several days passed in rural ex- 
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cursions : sometimes the noontide 
hour was wasted in angling under 
the reclining trees upon the border 
of the lake; at others, the fair ram. 
blers amused themselves in weaving 
wreathes of flowers, to decorate the 
doors of the neighbouring cottages ; 
each of which they had named after 
sonie castle or palace celebrated in 
the romances of their language. 
Elvira, by these innocent occupa- 
tions, vainly endeavoured to divert 
her thoughts from the memory of 
Almanza : but his image was ever 
present to her bewildered fancy ; his 
name was frequently articulated a- 
midst involuntary sighs, and her 
sleepless nights were consumed in 
perplexing meditations. 


Three weeks elapsed since Alman- 
za's departure, when, retiring at the 
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usual hour to her chamber, she 
thought she heard the tinklings of a 
guitar beneath her window; she lis- 
tened attentively, but the sound was 
vanished. She opened the casement: 
but how different was the scene from 
that which had presented itself upon 
a former occasion ! all was dark and 
dreary ; the atmosphere cold and 
turbid ; not a glimmering star shot 
forth its feeble rays through the thick 
clouds that hovered over the forest. 
The screech-owl, hid within her soli- 
tary dwelling, pierced with her hor- 
rid shrieks the ear of night ; the 
winds moaned along the battlements, 
and the long windows rattled round 
the castle. She stood aghast : the 
wind blew the lattice together, and 
she remained in the balcony, unable 
to open it. The noise proved a signal 
to the incognito beneath: «4 Beau« 
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teous Elvira!” said he, “again your 
slave presumes to trouble you; if 
pity inhabits your pure bosom, attend 
to the voice of my despair ; receive 
the vows of him that adores you ; 
accept the heart of your Almanza.— 
At the break of day I will wait at the 
cottage of Ursiline to ratify the vows 
of eternal constancy : if you refuse 
to meet my wishes, the accents of my 
misery shall trouble you no more.” 


Elvira could scarcely support her 
trembling frame: night's sable cur- 
tain hid her blushes: and in a timid, 
faultering voice, she replied, Ami- 
able Prince, she to whose happy des- 
tiny your generous heart may be allot- 
ted, should not disgrace the triumphs 
of her conquest, by any act of childish 
indiscretion; be confident of my 
regard; but remember, she who 
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loses herself in her own esteem will 
never be worthy of Almanza's.” 
« And can you, Elvira,” resumed he, 
« can you delight in the misery you 
have occasioned—Þe it so: this is the 
last effort of my affection; and, I trust, 
when the termination of my suffer- 
ings has released you from persecu- 
tions that are disgusting to you, me- 
mory will never reproach you for the 
sorrows of your victim.” 


He departed. She traced his fi- 
gure along the avenue by the faint 
glimpses of the rising moon, till it 
was lost in the deep gloom of the 
embowering branches. She return- 
ed to her apartment, wretched and 
disconsolate. 
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CHAPTER v. 


Tur carol of the birds proclaimed 
the coming day: soothed by the 
whispers of insidious hope, Elvira, 
resolved to obey the summons, and 
Stealing from her chamber, de- 
scended by a private staircase into 
the court- yard. The gates were al- 
ready open, to admit the peasantry 
who daily received their morning 
meal from the bounty of the Count 
Vancenza. She passed unobserved ; 
she traversed the forest, scarcely 
knowing whither she was going, till 
she arrived at the well-known tree, 
opposite the cottage of Ursiline. 
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Her heart beat high with hope and 
apprehension ; she hesitated, she lis. 
tened, then tremblingly advancing 
towards the door, rested a moment 
beneath its canopy of vine and myrtle. 
The profound silence within, inspired 
her with a momentary courage; she 
entered: on a bench, in the corner 
of the room, lay a white cloak; she 
instantly recognized thesilver clasps; 
she took it up, was preparing to 
press it to her lips; the sound of 
some one approaching startled her, 
and she let it fall upon the floor. 
Her tottering limbs just supported 
her to the door, she sunk upon the 
green sod at the threshold, and faint- 
ed. Short was this interval of dead - 
ened sensation; in a few moments 
she recovered, and found herself 
supported by the aged Ursiline, and 
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beheld kneeling before her—the 
Duke del Vero! " 


Rage, indignation, shame, and 
self-reproach, for a while prevented 
her rising, till pride, roused by the 
Spirit of insulted virtue, armed her 
with resentment; when collecting 
her scattered senses, she tore hersel 
from the scene of humiliation, and, 
darting upon him a look of ineffable 
contempt, flew withlightning's switt- 


ness towards Vancenza. 


The Duke followed her, and ar- 
resting her flight, „Quit me not, 
beautiful Elvira, said he, „the 
fraud that drew you hither was dic- 
tated by despair : I marked your eye, 
following with eager gaze the foot- 
steps of Almanza: happy, envied 
Almanza! were not thy heart devo- 
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ted to anotber, the fair Elvira might 
have justly claimed it. As for me, 
madam,” continued he, with a tone 
of haughty insolence, you may 
rest assured I shall make no impro- 
per use of this morning's adventure; 
and when your fancy recovers from 
its airy dream of future greatness, 
remember there lives a man devoted 
to your service.“ The sarcastic smile 
that accompanied this last reproach; 
opened her eyes to the error she had 
been guilty of: the impropriety of 
her conduct, the effects of a too easy 
belief, which had exposed her to the 
artifice of an abandoned libertine, 
and the fatal intelligence that Al- 
manza was devoted to another, pre- 
sented to her mind such a mixture 
of mortifications, that she stood be- 
fore the Duke, speechless and self. 
condemned. I perceive you re- 
VOL, I. E 
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lent, charming Elvira,” said he, tak- 
ing her hand with an easy familiarity, 
« that gentle blush gives earnest of 
my future bliss—Y ou shall not leave 


me; by heavens, I will not part with 


you: my equipage attends a few 


paces from the cottage, Love shall 
light his torch and guide us to hap. 


piness.” The danger of her situa- 
tion roused her resentment : I can 
smile,“ said she, “at the boldness 
of your proposal, because I feel con- 
scious that the most daring villain 
shrinks from the eye of virtuous in- 
dignation; proud of the rectitude of 
my own mind, I can defy even your 
malice ; the baseness of your con- 
duct recoils upon yourself. I am 
above reproach.“ 


«I really lament exceedingly,” 
replied the Duke, “ that your vanity 
| % 
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has experienced so severe a disap- 
pointment ; the' Prince Almanza 
would probably have been a more 
successful suitor !” 


«The Prince,” said Elvira, © would 
have disdained to have taken the ad- 
vantage of another's name, for the 
purpose of hypocrisy—neither will 
he thank his friend for having used 
it on so unworthy an occasion.“ 


Compose yourself, pretty Elvi- 
ra,” said the Duke, still holding her 
hands, ** you have no idea how much 
more captivating beauty appears 
when drest in smiles, than when it 
is overcast with the cloud of ill-hu- 
mour; quit, quit this scene of de- 
grading dependance, and dispose of 
your adorer, who would readily sa- 
erifice his life to afford you pleasure.“ 
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« Leave me,” replied Elvira, trem- 
bling and alarmed— I conjure you, 
leave me :—Oh Vancenza! my guar- 
dian, my protector, where are you ? 
Why does not sympathy direct you 
to succour your wretched, your in- 
sulted Elvira?“ 


Lovely romantic girl,” said Del 
Vero, smiling, with an air of insolent 


| Security, “ your rage is useless ;— 


the Count Vancenza cannot hear 
you or, if he could, what would he 
say to his amiable profeges, for hav- 


ing suffered her eredulily to direct 
her, —alone, and at such an hour,. — 


into the very arms of a stranger?“ 


\ 


_ « My innocent heart,” replied El- 
vira, “would prompt my tongue, 
and plead against your slander.“ 
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« Your innocence would find few 
4dyocates,” rejoined Del Vero, * if 
thought fit to blazon your impru- 
dence.” 


Elvira could not support this un- 
manly reproach, —indignation arm- 
ed her with strength, she tore her- 
self from him, and with a firm and 
steady pace proceeded towards the 
castle. 


She felt unusual delight on en- 
tering the gate, that seemed as if 
thrown open to receive the oppressed. 
As the poor mariner, escaped 
from the tempestuous surge, gazes in 
speechless wonder on the foaming 
ocean, she looked back, with horror 
and dismay, upon the gulph She had 
avoided. 


The refle&ions that followed were 
both natural and useful: bred in the 
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society of innocence and honour, she 
was the dupe.of her own purity. She 
now perceived, that to be, and to 
seem, were very distinct things; 
villany frequently assumes the most 
specious appearance; and the heart 
where rectitude holds unsullied do- 


minion, seldom has the cunning to 


guard against that duplicity to which 
it is a stranger. 


There is nothing so difficult to 
preserve as female reputation; as it 
is rare, it creates universal envy : 
those who possess it, proud of the 
treasure, often become its detractors, 
merely because they cannot brook 
the presumption of a rival; while 
they practise, with insolent superi- 
ority, every vice that can contami- 
nate the soul! How ridiculous is the 
woman that conceives a single per- 
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fection, which benefits no living crea- 
ture but herself, sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the total want of every 
social virtue !—Small is the triumph 
of chastity that has never been as- 
sailed by the cunning of the seducer. 
The snows of Lapland preserve their 
whiteness and solidity, as long as 
they escape the dissolving glances of 
the burning orb. The female heart 
has little right to exult in its resolu- 
tion, *till it has resisted the fascina- 
tions of pleasure, the voice of in- 
sidious flattery, and the fatal allure- 
ments of pernicious example. No 
woman can say, I will venture so far 
and then recede; for chastity, ex posed 
to the breath of slander, is like the 
waxen model placed in the rays of a 
meridian sun: by degrees, it loses 
its finest traits, till at length it be- 
comes an insipid mass of useless de- 
formity. 


Pd 
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CHAPTER V1. 


Er vina's mind was perplexed with 
a thousand apprehensions; she trem- 
bled lest the tale should transpire, 
yet her wounded pride would scarcely 
suffer her to conceal it. The idea 
of being in the power of such a 


man, the indelicacy, if not disgrace, 


that would attach itself to her name, 
far having ventured so far, and so 
imprudently towards the precipice 
of destruction, the contempt she 
must inevitably create in the mind 
of Almanza, and the idea of prac- 
tising so unworthy a deception to- 
wards: her adored Marchioness, 80 
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preyed upon her spirits, that her 
delicate frame yielded to anxiety, 
which, in a few hours, brought on 
an alarming and delirious fever. 


Ihe Count Vancenzaimmediately 
procured the best medical advice ; 
the result was, a decided opinion of 
her being in extreme danger. The 
Marchioness and her daughter hung 
over the pillow of disease with ten- 
der affection : the Count was almost 
frantic with grief; the domestics of 
the family bowed their heads 'in 


gloomy silence, and every being 2 


wore the aspect of unaffected sor- 
row. Several days passed slowly 
away in dreadful incertitude ! Elvi- 
ra's senses were at length restored, 
but her tranquillity of mind was 
flown for ever! she no longer bloom- 
ed Txt Ros or Vancenza !— The 
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pallid lily had overspread her cheek, 
and the canker-worm of concealed 
affliction fed upon the crimson foun- 
tain of her heart ; the' icy hand of 
torpid melancholy chilled the vital 
source that fed her, being, while her 
fine eyes darted their paly lustre, 
like the expiring lamps that glim- 
mer in the arches of a sepulchre. 


The physicianreturned to Madrid, 
but Elvira's peace returned no more! 
Her lute was now her only consola- 
tion, and its tones the solace of - her 
mournful heart; she viewed the 
beauties of nature with an eye dead- 
ened by apathy. The sounds of 
merriment were unwelcome to her 
ear, and every sense seemed en- 
chained by the deadly spells of a 
settled despondency; the beams of 
morning were no longer vivifying 
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to her soul, and, at the close of day, 
she found her pillow covered with 


thorns. 


Almanza soon recovered from the 
weakness which was produced by 
confinement. He often reflected on 
the charms of Elvira with a degree 
of pleasure, not sufficiently animated 
for love, and yet too lively for pla- 
tonic attachment; he had more of 
heroic valour than tender suscepti- 
bility. The renown of chivalry was 
his predominant passion: he had al- 
ready distinguished himself at pub- 
lic trials of prowess, and the award 
of fame encircled his brows with 
undiminished lustre. 


The Duke del Vero was bred to 
arms, and had, from his boyish days, 
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| been considered as a * of in. 
trepidity.— | 


He had passed the prime of life in 
the gratification of every passion the 
human heart is capable of feeling; 
he was generous and accomplished, 
but of an imperious and savage dis- 
position. His person was not uñ - 
pleasing, and his cast of countenance 
Singularly adapted. to the machina- 
tions of hypocrisy. The enthusiasm 
Almanza felt for the eccentric gal- 
lantry of Del Vero, rendered him 
blind to the glaring deformities of 
his mind. His family were of the 
first rank in Spain; his fortune im- 
mense; his connexions powerful: he 
had every means of gratifying his 
unworthy propensities. py 


Elvira's softness of manners, the 
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retirement in which she had been 
educated, the mystery so cautiously 
observed respecting her birth, and 
her apparent state of dependence, 
conspired to render her a fit object 
for his persecutions. 


From the first moment he beheld 
her, the captivating graces of her 
person and demeanour fascinated his 
heart : the natural fierceness of his 
nature softened before the resist- 
less attractions of virtue and benig- 
nity. An unusual sensation of ex- 
quisite delight penetrated his mind: 
and the amiable anxiety she evinced 
for the fate of Almanza, served only 
to augment the admiration it in- 
spired. 


Love has that sweet, that unde- 
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scribable power, which gives mild- 
ness to ferocity, and. resolution to 
instability ; it humbles the proudest, 
and exalts the meekest : the libertine 
is awed by its influence, and the man 
of feeling adds dignity to his being 
by following its dictates. The ten- 
derness of refined sympathy, the 
rapture of conferring happiness, the 
conscious delight of ex punging from 
the soul every vicious propensity, 
by the dispassionate councils of rea- 
son and penetration, are the pecu- 
liar attributes of a beloved object. 
The most dulcet tones, the most 
sublime efforts of persuasive elo- 
quence, and the dazzling blandish- 
ments of empty sophistry, vanish 
before the supreme influence of the 
voice we love! It has the power to 
harmonize the feelings with irresis- 
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tible magic, leading the senses cap- 
tive, till every idea is fascinated with 
the spells of admiration and esteem ! 


Del Vero, though deeply ena-/ 
moured of the charms of Elvira, 
was too proud to address her upon 
honourable terms. Her orphan state 
and obscure education, he consider- 
ed as ill suited to his birth and con- 
sequence: he had hitherto followed 
the dictates of a warm imagination, 
and dashed through the broad tor- 
rent of dissipation—vanity for his 
guide, and intemperate gratifications 
the objects of his depravity. The fe- 
males about the court appeared to 
him artfully officious, and indelicate- 
ly eager in the pursuit of conquest; 
their manners, when compared with 
those of Elvira, shrunk into con-. 
tempt, as the twinkling of the glow- 
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worm fades before the orient day. 
The pleasures of trivial society pall. 
ed upon his sense, while the coarse 
enjoy ments of his former associates 
disgusted in proportion as they ob- 
truded themselves upon his cool 
hours of mental gratification. 


He now lamented the impetuosity 
of his temper that had plunged him, 
early in life, into the overwhelming 
yortex of fashionable folly ; he re- 
gretted those precious hours, now 
vanished never to return, consumed 
in trifling pursuits and enervating 
debaucheries. The needy sycophants 
who had amused his volatile mind 
with the flatteries of falsehood, he 
now regarded as the sordid buffoons 
of every wealthy fool ; their ca- 
pricious vagaries he now avoided 

with the most marked disgust ; he 
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despised bimself for having been 
their dupe, and .execrated them for 
having preyed upon his generosity. 


So altered was every principle of 

his soul, that he even entertained 
serious thoughts of retiring to a mo- 
nastery of Benedictine Friars, in the 
vicinity of Madrid ; but the dread 
that solitude would encrease the cor- 
roding miseries of repentance, de- 
terred him from putting his plan in 
execution, - 


The scene of domestic bliss he had 
witnessed, during his short residence 
at Vancen za, had filled his mind with 
abhorrence of the follies of public 
life. The delicious tranquillity, the 
harmonious coincidence of ideas, the 
congeniality of soul that subsisted 
in the abode of virtue, presented, in 
VOL, 1. P 
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contrast, the scenes to which he had 
long been accustomed: the compa- 
rison struck upon his heart; he felt 
his own insignificance, and resolved 
immediately to travel, to forget El- 
vira, and to wean his mind from the 
fallies that disgraced it. 


It is much easier to sink into de- 
pravity, than to relinquish its paths 
for the pursuit of virtue: he dreaded 
the taunting sneers of his former 
associates, the sarcasms of vulgar 
minds, and the triumphs of those 
who had presumed to condemn his 
former conduct. Ridicule is the 
most powerful sting that folly can 
experience ; its wounds are deeper 
than those of reproach, and they have 
the additional and peculiar quality of 
being nnn. 
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Elvira, whose mind and accom- 
plishments would have added splen- 
dour to the most illustrious rank, was 
still considered by Del Vero as an 


obscure orphan, perhaps the offspring 
of some low dependant, fostered by 


& charity, ostentation, or caprice; or 


still worse, the fruit of an illicit con- 
nection with some abandoned fe- 
male. The noble house of Del Vero 
never could countenance such an 
alliance! These were his refleftions, 
and he determined to travel. 


' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ArManza, who was above the little 
sensations of prejudice, admired El- 


vira with just enthusiasm, and fre- 
_ quently took occasion to speak of her 
in the warmest terms of panegyric. 
The females of the Spanish court 
had employed every fascinating art 
to attach him, but the variegated 
wing of caprice had hitherto fanned 
his warm bosom, without ever kin- 
dling a flame about his heart. Ne- 
ver did he appear in the brilliant 
circle but the loud whispers of ful- 
some adulation disgusted and offend- 
ed him; for true merit defies. the 
honey d tongue of flattery, as the 


* 


— 
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diamond mocks the fire of the con- 
suming crucible. 


The lofty walls of Vancenza no 
longer echoed with the song of the 
minstrel, or the convivial sounds of 
social felicity. Elvira's change of 
person and manner now deeply in- 
terested every part of the family. 
The Count sought in vain, by every _ 
stratagem, to discover the cause of 
her uneasiness ; the Marchioness de 
Vallorie, who marked the hourly ra- 
vages of secret sorrow, employed 
every lenient power that friend; 

could suggest to divert her thoughts. 
But there are diseases of the mind, 
that time and reflection only can ob- 
literate. In order to efface, if pos- 
sible, the deep impression which 
some unknown event had made upon 
the heart of Elvira, an excursion to 


Big 
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Madrid was proposed by the Count, 
and arranged with all the expedition 
of attentive regard. Carline was de- 
Iighted with the prospect before her: 
to mingle in the pleasures of the 
busy world had long been the wish 
of her heart ; she panted for the joys 
of conquest, and already fancied she 
had accomplished her desire. Her 
amiable mother, who had once shone 
the most resplendent star in the 
Neapolitan court, had frequently 
cautioned her young mind against 
the dangers by which such scenes 
were surrounded, and was now mor- 
tified to find herself, after a delicious 
seclusion, of thirteen years, again 
under the painful necessity of ex- 
changing the tranquil shades of Van- 
cenza for the tasteless. parade of 
splendid duplicity. 
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Elvira gave that kind of acquies- 
cence to the scheme which is rather 
the effect of gratitude than inclina- 
tion. To object to a plan, formed 
for no other purpose than the hope 
of restoring her to health and hap- 
piness, would have been both un- 
gracious and indelicate. 


Under this conviction, she had no 
step to take but that of a ready com- 
pliance with the affectionate proposal. 


Tne day of departure arrived: the 
preparations were such as became the 
rank of the Lord of Vancenza. He 
was delighted with this new oppor- 
tunity of conferring happiness, and 
the generosity of his heart was dis- 
played with its accustomed splen- 
- dour. Elvira, whose sorrow was not 
to be diverted by trivial pursuits, 
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prepared for the journey with tardy 
indifference; and while Carline was 
employing her fertile imagination, 
in forming various plans of pleasure 
and amusement, she consoled herselt 
by visiting every beloved apartment 
in the castle within whose walls she 
had passed her happy hours of child- 
ish simplicity. 


In pensive melancholy she seated 
herself at the window of the spacious 
gallery, that opened to the terrace, 
and turning her eyes towards the 
casement, through which she might 
once more contemplate the dear re- 
treats of her playful years, the lake, 
the mountain, and the valley, she 
was struck, for the first time, with 
the following stanzas, written with 
a brilliant on the casement before 
her. The small panes of glass were 


* 
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alternately painted in a variety of 
devices; which made it difficult to 
decypher the characters; each square 
containing a single stanza.— 

. 


The chilling gale that nipt the rose, 
Now murmuring sinks to soft repose; 
The shad'wy vapours sail away, 

Upon the silv'ry floods of day; 

Health breathes on every face I see, 
But, ah! she breathes no more on Me! 


The woodbine wafts its odours meek, 

To kiss the rose's glowing cheek; _ - 
Pale twilight sheds her vagrant show'rs, 

To wake Aurora's infant flow'rs: 

May smiles on every face I see, 

But, ah! she smiles no more on ME 1 


Perchance, when youth's delicious bloom 
| Shall fade unheeded in the tomb, 

Fate may direct a daughter's eye 

To where my mould'ring reliques lie; 

And, touch'd by sacred sympathy, 

That eye may drop a tear for Me! 


Betray'd by love; of hope bereft ; 
No gentle gleam of comfort left; 
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Bow'd by the hand of sorrow low; 

No pitying friend to weep my woe: 
Save her who spar'd by Heav'n's decree, 
Shall live to sigh, and think on Mz1 


Oh1 I would wander where no ray 

Breaks through the gloom of doubtful day; 

There would I court the wintry hour, 
The ling'ring dawn, the midnight show'r ; 

For cold and comfortless Shall be 

Each future scene —ordain'd for ME! 


Something unfelt before seemed 
to take possession of all her faculties ; 
the tenderness of love, the sympathy 
of sorrow, suffused the azure heralds 
of her soul with tears of pity | She 
read the lines over and over with the 
most earnest solicitude; the throb- 
bings of her heart told her they were 
connected with some tale of wo, in 
which she bore a part; she was tran. 
scribing them in her pocket book, 
when the Count awakened her atten- 
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tion, by informing her that he wait- 
ed for her. He observed the effect 
the verses had produced ; she start- 
ed as he approached her, and timidly 
enquired whether he had ever - 
marked them. | 


The Count was much confused at 
this unexpected question; but, recol- 
lecting himself, informed her, that 
he had often read them, and that 
they were written by a lady, who 
was as celebrated for her beauty, as 
for her fortitude under the most try- 
ing calamities. She was a near 
relation of mine,” added he.—“ Is 
she then DEAD?“ said Elvira, in the 
most earnest tone of voice.—“ Yes,” 
replied the Count, much agitated, 
«« she expired in this castle about 
fourteen years since. — No longer! 
Gracious Heaven !” resumed Elvira, 
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still fixing her eyes on the record of 
sorrow; would I had known her, 
I am certain I should have loved 
her.” The Count was relieved from 
this embarrassing situation by the 
Marchioness, who summoned them 
to depart. Carline was all vivacity, 
Joy, and expectation ; but Elvira's 
soul was-absorbed in reflection — 
with reluctance she quitted the win- 
dow, and, without uttering a sylla- 
ble, seated herself in the carriage 
which was to convey them to Ma- 
drid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. n 


Ir was that delightful season of the 
year, when nature displays her rich- 
est foliage, and decorates the earth 
with a thousand enamelled gems, 
shook from the perfumed wings of 
blushing summer: the birds attu- 
ned their throats to the wild melo- 
dies of love: and the face of the 
creation glowed with exulting beauty; 
the vale was covered with sheaves 
of golden grain; and the sides of 
the sloping hills concealed by the 
rich mantle of the tawny vineyard: 
they passed through groves of ci- 
tron and myrtle, intermingling with 
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thick clusters of pomegranates, form- 
ing a perpetual alcove, through 
which the rays of the sun could 
scarcely penetrate! As evening ad- 
vanced, the grey shadows of twi- 
light stole over the valley ; while 
the burning orb, retiring to its west- 
ern canopy, cast a crimson lustre 
over the acute summits of the distant 
mountains. 


As they passed through the vil- 
lages, the rustics thronged about 
them, with fruits and wines, the pro- 
duce of their labour; some present - 
ed bouquets of roses, while others 
danced before them to the tinkling 
mandolin, or sung in uncouth strains 
the little ballads of the country. 
The old were commending, in stam- 
mering accents, the eager attentions 
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of the young, and all united in joy- 
ful acclamations, as the cavalcade 


moved gently forward. 


They now arrived at a post-house ; 


in the valley. Elvira, fatigued with 
the excessive heat of the day, and the 
unusual confinement in, a carriage, 
proposed stopping at the first con- 
venient inn ta enjoy the refresh- 
ment of a few hours sleep. The 
rest of the party readily acquiesced 
in the proposal. They enquired of 
an old peasant for the best habita- 
tion in the neighbourhood. He in- 
formed them, that at about half a 
league distant they might lodge in 
perfect safety, and procure every ac- 
commodation they required; „or,“ 
added he, if you wish for a more 
noble mansion, you need only pro- 
ceed to the top of the hill beyond 
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the vineyard, where you will find an 
hospitable reception at the castle of 
the Duke del Vero, a brave seignieur 
as any in Spain.“ —“ Does he at 
present reside there? said Elvira. 
« Yes,” replied the peasant, the 
Duke is afflicted with a deep melan- 
choly, and seldom ventures abroad; 
he was, till very lately, the gayest 
and merriest man alive, but they say 
he is fallen in love with an orphan, 
who is supported at the castle of 
Vancenza by the bounty of the old 
Count.“ Carline bursting into a 
loud laugh, Elvira, overwhelmed 
with confusion, requested that they 
might proceed, without making any 
further enquiries. 


It was totally dark before they 
reached the place of destination. A 
profound silence prevailed during 
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the rest of the evening; and as soon 
as they arrived, Elvira made her ex- 
cuses and retired to rest, leaving the 
party to ruminate on the adventures 
of the day. 


The Count Vancenza now con- 
ceived that he had discovered the 
cause of Elvira's uneasiness, and that 
it most probably proceeded from 
some declaration of Del Vero's, not 
unpleasing to her, but that the dread 
of his displeasure, from the general 
character of the Duke, prevented 
her opening her mind upon the oc- 
casion. 


The Count, by a courier dispatch- 
ed to Madrid, previous to their jour- 
ney, had provided a splendid man- 
sion for the accommodation of his 
family. Every elegance, every lux- 

1 G 


ury, was prepared for the reception 
of the lovely strangers. Carline 
made a million enquiries about a 
million trifling things; she consi- 
dered herself as now entering upon 
the world, where she hoped to dis- 
tinguish herself with no inconsider- 
able eclat. 1 


At sun, rise they set forward on 
their journey, and, at the close of 
the same day, arrived at the gay me- 
tropolis of the Spanish dominions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


As they entered the gates of the 
city, the Marchioness de Vallorie 
heaved a sigh of regret for the scenes 
she had so lately quitted ; Elvira 
caught the contagious sorrow, and 
taking her hand, kissed it as a token 
of sy mpathy. The Count wasthought- 
ful, but, the enraptured Carline's 
soul peeped through her sparkling 
eyes as she gazed with admiration on 
the various objects for the first time, 
presented to her view. She fancied 
herself transported to Paradise, and 
the fixed smile upon her glowing 
cheek proclaimed the exultation of 
her delighted fancy. 
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Many days passed in receiving the 
compliments of the most illustrious 
families in Madrid. The Prince Al- 
manza was the first to welcome 
their arrival, and to evince, by un- 
remitting assiduities, the gratitude 
he felt for their past attentions. He 
remarked, with concern, the visible 
alteration in the countenance of El- 
vira, and expressed his earnest wish- 
es that the change of air might re- 
store to her cheek the animated car - 
nation which had been supplanted 
by the sickly snow-· drop. 


Her fine form appeared weak and 
languid ; the tone of her sweet voice 
was timid and faultering; the neg- 
ligence of her dress bespoke an in- 
difference and contempt for univer- 
sal admiration. In the most brilliant 
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assemblies she was mournfully pen- 
sive, nor could the most magnificent 
HPectacle interest or divert her. 


Among the n of fashion who 
engaged the particular attention of 
the Marchioness de Vallorie, was a 
Madame Montalba, a woman prac- 
tised in the various arts of dissimula- 
tion, of fascinating manners, lively 
conversation, and fine accomplish - 
ments. The wits of the age borrowed 
their polish from her society, and the 
devotees of illustrious rank were in- 
structed by her piety—She was the 
widow of a man of family, of French 
extraction, and, though past her for- 
tieth year, possessed many charms, 
which she knew well how to improve 
by every assistance that taste could 
invent, or extravagance procure. At 
the death of her husband, she found 
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herself mistress of a fortune sufficient 


to procure all the elegancies of private 
life, but Madame Montalba had been 
accustomed to live in the great world; 
retirement was ill suited to her am- 
bition, shesought the society of the il- 
lustriousand the learned, and disdain- 
ed to conform to the sober joys of do- 
mestic seclusion. Her parties present- 
ed a medley of characters seldom seen 
collected in one circle. There, the de- 
votee and the libertine; the gamester 
and the divine; the pedant and the 
witling; the prude and the coquet; 
the flippant girl and the sententious 
matron, mingled in the variegated 
vortex of delight and amusement ! 
Madame Montalba was every thing, 
to every body. She knew how to 


adapt her conversation to the humour 


of her guest: with the lively, she was 
gay; with the grave severe; polite 
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to all, but particular to none. Her 92 


knowledge of life prevented her ever 
giving offence; and her dignity of 
manners excluded the possibility of 
her receiving an insult; in short, 
Madame Montalba—was—a woman 
or THE WORLD! | 


To the assemblies of this epitome 
of fashionable life, the Count Van- 
cenza and his amiable family fre- 
quently resorted, to contemplate a 
curious picture of men and manners, 
presented with all the alluring fasci- 
nations of polite society. 


Among the circle, the Marquis 
Petrozi was one of the most conspi- 
cuous characters: he was a man of 
infinite address, and insinuating con- 
versation. His easy and unaffected 
deportment gained hourly upon the 
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credulity of the Marchioness, nor were 
his personal accomplishments lost 
to the observation of her sprightly 
daughter. | | 


Time flew upon the pinions of de- 
light; every moment had its occupa- 
tion, and every day appeared too short 
for the completion of their variety of 
engagements. Carline, whose person, 
though not regularly beautiful, was 
singularly pleasing, whose counte- 
nance was sensible and animated, 
whose conversation was lively and 
unaffected, and whose expectations at 
the death of the Count Vancenza, sup- 
posed to be very considerable, drew 
about her a numerous train of empty 
triflers; while the gentle Elvira at- 
tracted only the respectful admiration 
of the more sedate and enlightened: 
there was a dignity in her manner, 
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so blended with feminine softness, 
that the giddy trembled to approach 
her, while the grave and the discern - 
ing paid homage to her virtues. 


The Duke del Vero, upon receiv- 
ing intelligence of Elvira's arrival 
at Madrid, immediately repaired thi- 
ther on the wings of expectation ; 
for, he hoped that the dissipated 
group among which she was intro- 
duced would so far corrupt the pu- 
rity of her mind, as to render his 
gallantries acceptable. He likewise 
piqued himself not a little upon his 
popularity amongst women of the 
most fashionable notoriety in the 
highest circles. He knew that many a 
female heart has sacrificed its own 
happiness at the shrine of vanity, 
merely for the pleasure of supplant- 
ing a detested rival. Fashion had 
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long proclaimed the Duke her favou- 
rite votary, and he trusted, impli- 
citly, that her influence would, with 


a little perseverance, subdue the 
stubborn virtue of the beautiful El- 
vira. 


His sudden change of resolution 
(for his intended tour had been an- 
nounced in every society, as an event 
to be lamented by all the promoters 
of dissipation) occasioned universal 
joy. Curiosity had opened her thou- 
sand eyes to discover the cause of 80 
unexpected a decision; when the 
marked attention and extraordinary 
admiration, excited by the attrac- 
tions of the fair orphan, decided the 
opinions, while they provoked the 
envy of the whole phalanx of female 
cotemporaries. : 
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A few weeks after their arrival at 
Madrid, the Prince Almanza, with his 
accustomed munificence, prepared a 
splendid tournament for the amuse- 
mentof the illustrious strangers. The 
most sumptuous arrangements an- 
nounced the brilliancy of the intend- 
ed fete: every thing rarè and delight- 
ful was provided for the occasion. 
The nobility who were absent from 
the metropolis were apprised of 
the event, and a spirit of emula- 
tion diffused itself through every 
bosom. 


The day of splendid festivity, at 
length arrived. The great square 
before the palace of Almanza was 
inclosed with a lofty scaffolding, 
hung round with green silk, and 
luxuriantly decorated with festoons 
of artificial flowers; the benches 
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were covered with purple cloth, and 
richly fringed with gold ; the ground 
was strewed with silvery sand, art- 
fully concealed with leaves of roses 
and myrtle. The top of the amphi- 
theatre, which remained uncovered 
to the clear blue sky, was decorated 
with vases containing burning aro- 
matic gums, whose curling smoke 
filled the air with delicious perfume. 
The vaulted arch of heaven re- echoed 
with the various tones of exquisite 
harmony, drawn from a variety of in- 
struments by the cunning fingers of 
the most skilful musicians; innume- 
rable banners waved gently with the 
soft summer breezes, fanning the 
space beneath. Every thing that 
could fascinate the eye or enrapture 
the imagination was scattered round 
by the luxuriant hand of cultivated 
taste; all the beauty of Spain adorn- 
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ed the circle, dressed in the most 
splendid habits of the country. 


The Marchioness, and her young 
companions, were admired for their 
graceful simplicity. Elvira's form 
gave distinction to a robe of white 
silk, slightly embroidered with flow- 
ers of silver; her hair was confined 
by a bandeau of brilliants, and her 
lovely eyes shone with tempered lus- 
tre, through a black veil of the thin- 
nest texture. 


As soon as they entered the am- 
phitheatre, every spectator seemed 
to gaze with rapture. The Prince 
Almanza, who was already armed for 
the rencontre, bowed respectfully, 
while two of his pages, richly accou- 
tred, conducted them to seats pre- 
pared for their reception. 
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The sound of the trumpet gave 
the signal for preparation! Twenty 
knights, in complete armour, and 
of the most exalted rank, entered the 
lists. Ten were mounted on milk- 
white horses, gaily caparisoned ; the 
other ten on steeds, whose glossy 
blackness rivalled the raven's wing. 
Their lances were tipped with po- 
lished steel; their shields of burnish- 
ed gold! The combatants could only 
be distinguished, one from the other, 
by scarfs of silk of various colours, 
gracefully thrown across their shoul- 
ders. 5 


The onset commenced, the unskil- 
ful were soon dismounted, and the 
victors received the loud applauses 
of the anxious assembly. 


Two only remained to decide the 


— 
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glory of the day, by single combat. 
After many vigorous rounds of fierce 
encounter, the vanquished knight 
yielded to his opponent, who, in- 
stantly throwing off his helmet, pre- 
sented his scarf at the feet of —El1- 
vira ! 


It was the Prince Almanza! His 
ex hausted combatant, the Duke del 
Vero, retired enraged and mortified 
at the public triumphs of his friend. 


Envy instantly dis played its jaun- 
diced countenance round the am- 
phitheatre. The unbounded praises 
Elvira's beauty had extorted, now 
sunk into sullen murmurs, and sar. 
castic smiles. The orphan of Van- 
cenza!” buzzed along the crowd; 
* the recluse of the forest!” echoed 
through the assembly; the Prince 
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scarcely dared encounter the sneers 
and frowns- of the enraged females. 
Elvira stood blushing, full of graces, 
yet, before the company could dis- 
perse, her form had undergone the 
malicious scrutiny of every woman 
in the circle. 


Carline, who had been delighted 
with the scene, and scarcely sensible 
of the adoration of the subtle Petrozi, 
who was poisoning her ear with the 
delusions of flattery, now congratu- 
lated her friend upon the confirma- 
tion of her superior attractions. The 
fete concluded with a ball in the 
evening; where the hand of Almanza 
completed the triumphs of Elvira. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Amonc the females who paid their 
homage the next morning, no one 
was more zealous in her congratula- 
tions than Madame Montalba. She 
now considered Elvira as a valuable 
acquisition to her society; the men 
she hoped would be tempted to visit 
her house, by the charms of her 
beauty; the women by curiosity, and 
for the pleasure of mortifying her. 
The Prince had frequently resisted 
Madame Montalba's fascinations with 
a marked degree of contempt; she 
was delighted with the prospect she 
perceived of gratifying her revenge, 
VOL, 1. H 
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at least one way or the other. If 
he is really enamoured of Elvira, 
and she rejects his passion, I shall 
enjoy the humiliation his vanity will 
experience. If, on the contrary, his 
addresses should prove successful, 
he will be exposed to eternal ridi- 
cule, by so absurd and degrading 
an alliance.“ Such were Madame 
Montalba's reflections; and, with an 
heart full of expeRation, she pre- 
pared her plan of refined artifice, 
confident of success, and anticipat- 
ing the delights of future victory. 


Elvira received her with her usual 
politeness, heightened- by that be- 
witching diffidence, which is ever 
the companion of superior merit. 
Madame Montalba highly commend- 
ed the Prince for the brilliant proofs 
he had given of his prowess and dis- 
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cernment. The Marquis Petrozi 
joined in the warmest strains of pa- 
negyric ; while the Count Vancenza 
and his sister silently enjoyed the 
praises bestowed upon their darling. 


Elvira, whose understanding taught 
her to consider the Prince's atten- 
tions as the mere effusions of gallan- 
try, felt little pleasure in the public 
distinction she had experienced. She 
knew the enthusiastic ardour that 
warmed his heart for feats of chi- 
valry, and took little merit to her- 
self for the flattering compliments 
he had thought fit to bestow. 


Parties were formed in every fa- 
shionable house in Madrid; Elvira 
was constantly solicited to grace the 
circles with her presence. Some in- 
vited her, merely because others did; 
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and some to have an opportunity of 
giving a sarcastic opinion of her at- 

tractions. If she was grave, they 
accused her of sullen and haughty 
reserve; if gay, of childish levity. 
If splendidly attired, they thought 
such magnificence ill became a mi- 
serable dependant; if simplieity of 
dress gave interest to her beauty, 
they concluded, that she considered 
her charms above the addition of 
art; if she accepted their invitations, 
they maliciously observed, how 
ready she appeared to embrace 
every opportunity of being seen; 
if she modestly declined them, they 
supposed, that, by making her soci- 
ety rare, her vanity led her to be- 
lieve, she should enhance its value! 
Thus malevolence wilfully misin- 
terpreted every part of her con- 
duct, and envy unceasingly pursued 
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her through the paths of popula - 
rity. : 


Carline, notwithstanding her vo- 
latile disposition, began to entertain 
a sort of capricious partiality for the 
Marquis Petrozi. The idea of a lover 

was more delightful to her imagina- 
tion, than a new garment to a child, 
or a tale of slander to an antiquated 
virgin. She knew the Count Van- 
cenza would be particularly cautious 
with whom he suffered any part of 
his family to form an alliance ; she 
dreaded his obtaining any know- 
ledge of her having already received 
the addresses of one, who was almost 
a stranger; yet she could not suffer 
the eclat of such a conquest to re- 
main unnoticed, She determined 
to open the secret to Madame Mon- 
talba, and to request her advice in 


E 
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an affair, that deeply interested her 
vanity, and was not totally indiffe- 
rent to her heart. 


Madame Montalba, who had long 
entertained a partiality for Petrozi, 
was wounded to the soul by the dis- 
covery of his passion for another ; at 
any rate, she knew that a marriage 
- would for ever deprive her of his at- 
tentions: but she was not without 
hopes, that Carline's severity and re- 
Serve would, in time, erase the- im- 
pression made upon the heart of her 
inconstant. With this idea, My 
sweet little friend, said she, I ad- 
vise you by all means, to conceal this 
business from the Count Vancenza, 
till you have more convincing proofs 
of the Marquis's attachment: a young 
woman should be particularly cau- 
tious how she discovers the declara- 
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tion of her lover. Men, in general, 
are only constant as long'as the mys- 
tery of an attachment renders it a 
Source of perpetual curiosity. It'is 
not the possession. of the heart they 
aim at, but the mere reputation of 
overcoming the difficulties of con- 


quest. If you publish to the world 


that the Marquis is your slave, he 
will think it absolutely necessary to 
convince mankind that your chains 


are easily broken. Should your ge- 


nerosity tempt you to confess a par- 


tiality for him, you will leave him 


nothing to solicit that can gratify 
his vanity. A lover should be per- 
petually employed; he should have 
every thing to fear, and very little 
to hope; take from him the ne- 
cessity of constant assiduity, and he 
will soon lose the wish to please. 
Security is the poison of love; the 


* 
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little god, if suffered to be conscious 
of possessing wings, will never rest 
till he has tried their strength, and 
if once permitted to soar from the 
shackles of allurement, he never will 
return, except to reproach his tyrant 
for past inhumanity. | 


Every thing that lives delights 
in liberty, except the lover ; like the 
feathered warbler, Who, long confined, 
sings contentedly in his wiry habi- 
tation, he enjoys his slavery: give 
him his freedom, and he roves a mi- 
serable wanderer, seeking new plea- 
sures and new chains; nor does he 
recover his wonted felicity till he is 
again fascinated by the spells of fe- 
male enchantment.—If we have no 
object to please, we soon lose the de- 
sire of appearing amiable. If you 
would secure the affections of your 
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lover, teach him to deserve you by 
a proper respect for your own attrac- 
tions, and be assured, that the in- 
stant he ceases to dread the possibi- 
lity of losing you, you will have no 
further claims upon his constancy or 
affection. 


« Why do we often. see the assi- 
duous and doating lover metamor- 
phosed into the churlish and splene- 
tic husband ? Not because the object 
of his passion becomes less amiable 
or desirable. Why does he spurn 
from him the kind assiduities of so- 
cial comfort, the attentions of friend- 
ship, and the endearing solicitudes 
of affection ? Not because his mind 
is incapable of enjoying their de- 
lights, but that the heart, gratified 
in every wish, has npthing more to 
hope for, The appetite palls upon 
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a banquet of unvarying sweets; and 
when we repine at the fluctuations 
of fortune, and the little vicissitudes 
of the world, we are guilty of in- 
Justice towards heaven. 


« Existence derives its supremest 
bliss from those enjoyments that be- 
come exquisite, by a comparison 
with the ills of life. He, who has 
never felt the cravings of hunger, 
cannot taste the blessings of a plen- 
teous repast. The very air we 
breathe, becomes congenial to our 
natures, from the various changes 
of revolving seasons :—eternal sun- 
shine would be as insupportable as 
perpetual frost; and we have seen 
many instances of philosophy under 
the most trying calamities ; though 
- few minds are strong enough to re- 
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sist the dangerous  dissipations of 
prosperity.” FU 


c Then, according to your doc- 
trine,” replied Carline, « we ought 
to wish for the ills of life, rather 
than for the enjoyments.” —< They 
equally depend,” rejoined Madame 
Montalba, “ upon the disposition in 
which we receive them; happiness 
is within the power of every human 
being, and it remains only with the 
peevish and discontented to render 
this world a scene of endless anx- 
iety.” The conversation was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the Marquis 
Petrozi, whose visit at that moment 
could have been easily dispensed 
with. But Madame Montalba was a 
complete mistress of her feelings, 
she saluted him with perfect noncba- 


lance, and smiling upon Carline, 


2 
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who was rather disconcerted by his 
presence, said, in a tone of affected 
languor, My dear Marquis, you 
are entitled to our best thanks for 
dissipating our ennui by your de- 
lightful society; we were engaged 
in a long conversation, in which [I 
was giving my little friend a sketch 
of fashionable life; not with the 
pencil of a flatterer, I assure you; 
the follies and vices of the world 
were represented in their most strik- 
ing colours, and I am sorry to say, 
the dark shades cast such a gloom 
over the ſew faint traits of excellence, 
that the picture was no very favour. 
able one to the eye of a noviciate, 
As for myself, I am so thoroughly 
disgusted with the perpetual ingipi- 
. dity of pleasure, that I begin to think 
there is no real happiness but in to- 
tal seclusion. Men are $0 caprici. 
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ous, and women such coquettes, that 
it is impossible to depend upon the 
sincerity of either.” 


« You are now making an unjusti- 
fiable attack upon our sex at least, 
replied the marquis, and Iabsolutely 
protest against so splenetic a judge. 
I readily grant, that the follies of 
both sexes afford an ample field for - 
ridicule and reformation, but the eye 
of sarcastic severity darkens every 
object it examines, and prejudice will 
ever possess the power of adding or 
diminishing virtues, according as in- 
clination prompts, and self. interest 
dictates. But I am astonished to hear 
you complain! you, who have every 
gratification that fashion and admira- 
tion can bestow! You are like the 
sentimental coquette, who is perpe- 
tually contemning those very plea- 
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- Sures, in the pursuit of which her 
whole life is wasted: if you will buzz 
about the flame, how can you be sur- 
prised that your wings are now and 
then scorched by its heat? Frust 
me, Madame Montalba, the wisest 
proof we can give of disgust is to fly 
from the objects that offend us; you 
may find fault, and repine, and fret, 
and endeavour to reform the follies 
of mankind, but you will gain little 
credit from the discerning part of 
the world, while your theory and 
practice are $0, entirely opposite. 
For my part, I could no more ex- 
ist out of the exhilarating sphere of 
fashion, than in the cell of an Ancho- 
rite; let the torpid monk freeze 
over his reliques, till his heart con- 
geals to stone: I had rather glow 
with the celestial fire, darting from 
eyes that I HAVE SEN, looking to- 
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wards Carline, „than possess the 
most valued remains of any saint in 
the Calendar.“ Sancta Maria!“ 
exclaimed Madame Montal ba, raising 
her eyes towards heaven with alook of 
devotion, while Carline silently join- 
ed in the ejaculation. The Marquis 
affected to laugh heartily at them 
both, when a servant announced the 
Marchioness de Vallorie and Elvira. 


Madame Montalba, though she 
had too much amour propre to dis- 
cover her chagrin at the inconstancy 
of Petrozi, could not help feeling 
the danger which threatened her, of 
losing so valuable an associate; she 
instantly employed her busy and 
fertile imagination, in forming a plan 
for the recovery of that power, which 
she knew was not to be sacrificed 
without infinite prejudice to her 
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finances. Jealousy, delicately awa- 
kened, often reclaims the heart, that 
neither beauty or merit had suffi- 
_ cient magic to retain ; the mortifi- 
cation of beholding an admired ob- 
jet in the possession of another, 
rekindles every latent spark of af. 
ſection ; and if the soul is capable 
of harbouring one fender or proud sen- 
sation, it seldom fails to discover its 
inquietude, at the bare semblance of 
a rival. With this idea, Madame 
Montalba selected the Prince Al. 
man za, as the most likely person to 
awaken the feelings of Petrozi, and 
she determined to lose no time 
in making the experiment. 


The arrival of the Marchioness 
and Elvira presented a glorious op- 
portunity. After complimenting 
the latter on the universal admira- 
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tion she excited in the most fashion- 
able circles, I should be jealous,” 
said she, © of the fine things I have 
heard the Prince Almanza say of 
you, if I did not feel that he really 
is so engaging, and so accomplished, 
that to engross his entire attention 
would be a barbarous monopoly, 
which no reasonable woman would 
be guilty of.“ | 


The Prince appears to be #520 
fectly amiable,” replied the Mar- 
chioness de Vallorie. 


- 


% O, yes;”' rejoined Madame 

Montalba, there are few women 

of any consequence in the higher 

societies of Madrid, who will not con- 

fess his bewitching qualifications:— 

ſor my part, I candidly own he is a 
VOL, I. I 
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mirror of perfection, that presents 
a finished model for his own sex, 
and a seducing image of attraction 
to ours.“ | 


Elvira listened attentively to the 
encomiums bestowed upon thePrince, 
and her beating heart but too forci- 
bly proclaimed her secret acknow- 
ledgments of their justice. From 
the very animated tone in which 
Madame Montalba delivered her sen- 
timents, and the confidence of her 
manner, Elvira concluded that she 
had now discovered the happy idol 
of Almanza's adoration, described 
by the Duke Del Vero at the cottage 
of Ursiline. 


Petrozi, whose vanity was piqued 
at the conduct of Madame Montal ba, 
determined on his part to persevere 
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in his designs upon Carline, thereby 
opening at once a luxuriant pros- 
pect of revenge and gratification, 


Elvira, notwithstanding the gen- 
tleness of her disposition, could not 
conduct herself towards Madame 
Montalba with her usual attentive 
politeness; she avoided her society 
as much as possible, and if by chance 
they met, the interviews were cold, 
and ceremonious. There is a natu- 
ral mistrustful timidity in the female 
heart, even though it possesses every 
exquisite and refined qualification, 
that makes it, if it really loves, throb 
at the very shadow of a rival: she, 
who has never experienced the truth 
of this observation, i is either more or 


less than woman. 


There is no passion so generally 
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misnamed, and misunderstood, as 
that of jealousy; it is common to re- 
mark, that one man is jealous of 
another's fame; or one woman jea- 
lous of another's beauty and accom- 
plishments; when the selfish mind 
stoops to examine the perfections of 
human nature with a malevolent and 
depreciating eye eager to contemn, 
and industrious to disapprove, it is 


not actuated by jealousy, but envy, 


the meanest and most contemptible 


of all passions. 


Jealousy is the offspring and con- 
stant companion of Love ; it rushes 
with resistless impetuosity through 
all the heated mazes of the brain, 
withering the gentle blossoms of rea- 
son and confidence. Caprice, vani- 
ty, interest, even habit and conve- 
nience, have been known to establish 
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a sort of union between individuals, 
«« joined, not matched ;” such at- 
tachments may exist without jea- 
lousy: but love, that proceeds from 
refined congeniality of sentiment ; 
the glow of ardent affection; the 
tenderness of sympathy, that thrills 
through the soul, and blends all its 
faculties with those of a dear second. 
Self, that knows no delight but that 
of participating every pang, of al- 
| leviating every sorrow, is © trem- 
blingly alive” to all the horrid at- 
tacks of jealous inquietude. _ 


4 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Arrxn the compliments of the day 
had been exchanged on all sides, 
they divided, and play being propos- 
ed, each party arranged their table 
for those games to which they gave 

the preference. Elvira only declin- 
ing the amusement, rather prefer- 
ring the silent pleasure of decy pher- 
ing the minds, and observing the 
various pursuits of the motley group, 
which, by that time, was consider- 
ably augmented. 4 


Madame Montalba, who knew the 
arcanum of the facon de plaire, had 
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arranged the tables exactly as the 
company wished to have them. The 
Marquis Petrozi and Carline were 
placed at the chess-board, while the 
Marchioness de Vallorie and herself 
were seated with the Count Van- 
cenza and the Duke del Vero at 
quadrille. The Prince Almanza, 
who was now arrived, enjoyed the 
delightful conversation of Elvira, 
and all parties seemed perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the occupation in which 
they were engaged. 


The Marquis let no opportunity 
escape of insinuating himself into 
the good opinion of his lively part- 
ner. He was content to yield the 
palm of victory to his lovely anta- 
gonist, though she was a mere no- 
vice, and himself an adept. She 
won several games with ease, and 
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was delighted with her triumphs. 
The Count Vancenza, who had now 
finished his party, and in his youth- 
ful days had been esteemed ex- 
tremely skilful at the game, took 
the field against the vanquished Mar- 
quis. At first the prospect was fa- 
vourable to the Count, who, con- 
ceiving his superiority over the Mar- 
quis, was less attentive to his moves 
than prudence should have dictated. 
Perceiving his wily partner taking 
every unworthy. advantage of his 
inattention, the warmth of indig- 
nation produced a momentary pique, 
and the unsuspefting Count was in- 
duced to augment his stake as far as 
the sum of six thousand piastres. 
His skilful opponent now thought fit 
to exert his concealed superiority, 
and a few minutes decided the con- 
test in favour of Petrozi, to the great 
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amusement of the most intimate 
part of the society. 


Madame Montalba artfully re- 
probated the impropriety of such 
deep play, and gently chid the Count 
Vancenza for his temerity. The 
evening's entertainment afforded in- 
finite scope for reflection to the vir: 
tuous dupes of the society, and no 
small degree of exultation to the vi- 
cious and successful. 


This specimen of Madame Mon- 
talba's assemblies determined the 
Count Vancenza to deter his family 
from associating so frequently with 
such dangerous connections. 


In order to ascertain the iniquity 
of Petrozi, he ventured to make 
known his conjectures to the Prince 
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Almanza ; who, smiling at his sim- 
plicity, replied—< I am astonished, 
my dear Count, at your want of pe- 
netration so far as to be the dupe of 


Petrozi. He is professionally a 
gamester, and though known to be 


such, is received at the first houses in 
Madrid. Such characters are abso- 
lutely necessary to support the esta- 
blischment of Madame Montalba. 
Her splendid mansion, and luxurious 
mode of living, find infinite resources 
in the address of such an ally; and 
while her house presents a diverting 


melange of the gay and the grave; 


the wise and the unthinking; the 
miser and the prodigal; those who 
have much to lose, and those who 
are eager to gain; morality may 
preach, and experience evince, the 
dangers of such society, in vain, 
Madame Montalba is a very extra- 
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ordinary character; she is a devotee, 
without principle; a prude, without 
chastity ; and a woman, without jea- 
lousy. She varies her humour with 
the leading sentiments of the hour, 
while every passion of her mind con- 
forms to the promotion of her in- 
terest. Petrozi is her friend, her 
counsellor, and her lover; yet Ma- 
dame Montalba is not only received, 
but idolized, in the gayest circles, as 
a prodigy of virtue and propriety, 
while many women who have not 
half her vices, but who want the 
cunning to conceal them, are e driven 
from society.“ 


The Count, astonished at this ex- 
traordinary portrait of elevated de- 
formity, forbore to make any com- 
ment; but departing, wrapped in 
profound reflection, determined in 
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his own mind to profit by the know- 
ledge experience had taught him. 


Elvira, whose melancholy conti- 
nued to prey upon her heart, re- 
ceived little pleasure in the round 
of amusements daily proposed for 
her gratification. Often did she 
sigh for the shades of Vancenza, 
and the solitary apartments of the 
gloomy castle; but delicacy, lest her 
repining should have the appear- 
ance of ingratitude, prevented her 
uttering her wishes, which were in- 
variably to return to those scenes of 
sequestered tranquillity. 


In consequence of the Count's 
having discovered the interior of 
Madame Montalba's cabinet, and 
the character of her Cicisbeo, the 
Marquis Petrozi; the visits of his 
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family became less frequent. The 
Prince Almanza, whose mind was 
all perfection, more than once ob- 
liquely hinted, that the young ladies 
would profit by avoiding the coun- 
sels and society of such a personage ; 
and the Marchioness de Vallorie 
"heartily coincided in the opinion. 
The Duke del Vero, who dreaded 
that the whimsical attractions of Pe- 
trozi might make an impression on 
the mind of Elvira, contributed all 
the rhetoric he was master of to dis- 
suade the Count from any farther 
intercourse with the party, solemn- 
ly protesting, that his regard for the 
honour of the family prompted him 
to interfere upon the occasion. 


The Marquis, finding that his de- 
Signs upon Carline were likely to be 
frustrated by this unexpected fracas, 
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now turned his thoughts to those 
stratagems which his easy access to 
the object of his machinations had 
hitherto rendered unnecessary; prac- 
tised in every art that could allure, 
and possessed of every insinuating 
qualification that could beguile, his 
mind required little preparation for 
the purpose. His apprehensions 
that the Count would probably re- 
turn soon to Vancenza, and thereby 
deprive him of every chance of exe- 
cuting his diabolical scheme, awak- 
ened his vigilance, and represented 


to him the necessity of . adopting. 


some immediate plan for success: 
with this view, he opened his mind 
to Madame Montalba; who filled 


with resentment for the neglect she 


had experienced from the family, 
and hoping to conciliate the esteem 
of Petrozi, by aiding his wishes for 
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the accomplishment of what she be- 
gan to consider as a mere Caprice, 
immediately became a ready asso- 
ciate in the plan formed for the de- 
struction of their happiness. 


With this view she waited on the 
Marchioness de Vallorie, desiring 
her company,with her young friends, 
to a ball given at her house, in cele- 
bration of the Carnival; at the same 
time requesting that they would ho- 
nour the event by coming in mas- 
querade, according to the custom of 
the season. 


The Marchioness, whose prudence 


Suggested to her the impropriety 


of accepting the invitation, was at 
length over-ruled by the earnest 
solicitations of her daughter, whose 
little heart panted to enjoy this new 
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scene of pleasure and attraction. El- 
vira, whose dislike towards Madame 
Montalba hourly increased, gently 
endeavoured to prevail on Carline 


to relinquish the entertainment— 


but her endeavours proved fruitless. 


The evening of visionary delight 
arrived. The Count, whose gene- 
rous disposition had not yet learnt 
the ungracious practice of refusing 
to confer happiness when it was in 
his power, was without difficulty 
prevailed upon to give his consent. 
The invitation was accepted; and 
every preparation made for the dis- 
play of beauty on one side, and the 
accomplishment of dissimulation on 
tlie other. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Every apartment in Madame Mon- 
talba's house was replete with lux- 
uries to charm the eye, and gratify 
the sense. The Marquis Petrozi, in 
order to conceal his-designs, received 
the family with a cold reserve, bor- 
dering upon rudeness. The vene- 
rable Count could not suppress his 
contempt and indignation ; which, 
though observed by the Marquis, was 
passed over at the moment, with the 
secret gratification of knowing, that 
he had prepared a poison for his de- 
struction, that would afford him am- 
ple revenge. Eggs | 
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The Prince Almanza dedicated 


every moment of the evening to the 
conversation of Elvira; his respect, 
his delicate propriety of manners, 
convinced her, that if she was not 
the object of his affections, she en- 
joyed his esteem in its fullest ex- 
mat"; 75 


The Duke del Vero, whose jea- 


| lousy was excited by the amiable 


complacency of Elvira, endeavoured 
by smiles and inuendoes to mortify 
her vanity. The recollection of the 
adventure of the cottage of Ursiline, 
covered her cheek with blushes. 
The Duke, taking every unfair 


advantage of her confusion, super- 


ciliously bowing, asked her, „ whe- 
ther she thought the brilliant so- 
cieties of Madrid, equal to the de- 
lightful shades of Vancenza?” Her 


— 
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resentment occasioned a look of 
indignation, which the Prince ob- 
serving with surprise, said, „surely, 
amiable Elvira, there was nothing 
improper in the Duke's question, 
that could occasion so severe a 
rebuke.“ Unable to support this 
sort of conversation, and supposing 
the Prince had been informed of 
her indiscretion, she requested the 
Marchioness to propose leaving the 
assembly, at the same time inad- 
vertently ex pressing her uneasiness 
at the Duke's persecutions. 


The Marchioness communicated 
the circumstance to the Count Van- 
cenza, who joined with her in an 
opinion, that this event was a strong 
confirmation of their former suspi- 
cions, respecting the us attach · 
ment to Elvira. 
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The company now began to dis- 


| perse ; the Count, who was disgusted 


with the frivolous coquetry of 
one sex, and the laboured hypocrisy 
of the other, joyfully prepared to 
depart, 


The Marquis Petrozi, who watched 


like a famished tyger for his prey, 


followed them to the door; and pas- 
sing unobserved, took his post at the 
corner of the street, where two vil- 
lains, hired for the purpose, waited 
for his signal to commence their 
diabolical outrage. A pretended 
quarrel excited the attention of the 
few passengers that passed at so late 
an hour. The Count Vancenza stop- 


ped his carriage, and descended to 


enquire the cause of the encounter. 


He had no sooner left the females 


unguarded, than a masked ruffian 
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seizing upon Carline, tore her from 
the arms of the Marchioness, and 
was bearing her off in triumph: her 
piercing shrieks alarmed the Count; 
he flew to her assistance, and made 
a pass at the daring villain: the 
wretch, being wounded, instantly 
quitted his prize. Carline fell sense- 
less on the pavement; and the deep 
curses of the base incognito, disco- 
vered him to be no other than the 
Marquis Petrozi! 


The Count's sword had slightly 
penetrated his side, leaving him suf- 
ficient strength to turn upon his 
opponent. His arm, nerved with 
fresh vigour by the anguish of de- 
feat, rushed forward. The guardian 
spirit that hovers over unsullied vir- 
tue, shrunk with horror at the sight 
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of the assassin's poignard, while its 
envenomed point penetrated the bo- 
som of the venerable Vancenza. 


The Prince, who had been in- 
formed of the tumult, just arrived 
in time to secure the Marquis. After 
assisting to bind him, he delivered 
him into the hands of his domestics, 
with orders to conduct him instantly 
to prison. 


The unfortunate Count was con- 
veyed home by his distracted family, 
the Prince kneeling in the carriage, 
and supporting him with the most 
tender attention. | 


At seven o'clock the next morn- 
ing the Count Vancenza breathed 
his last sigh! leaving his discon- 
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_ solate and unprotected family over- 
whelmed with the nee of de- 


pair. 


An hour previous ta the fatal ca- 
tastrophe, he requested that the Mar- 
chioness, Carline, and his beloved 
Elvira would approach his bedside ; 
after fervently bestowing upon them 
a thousand benedictions, „ feel, 
said he, as the last glimmer of the 
vital lamp shrunk from his fainting 
eyes, the near approach of that 
moment, which is only painful be- 
cause it separates me from you: . I 
leave you, my children, to the ma- 
ternal care and affection of my 
adored sister, and entreat you not to 
lament too deeply the departure of 
your old protector, whose age pre- 
cluded the probability of his long 
remaining with you.“ Then, calling 
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for his scrutoire, and taking out a 
small key of singular work manship, 
« This extraordinary piece of me- 
chanism, said he, “is destined for 
you, Elvira; I request that you will 
preserve it as an inestimable trea- 
sure; I know not to what it apper- 
tains, but it was the last solemn gift 
of——--” Here his voice faltered, his 
countenance proclaimed that_ the 
cold hand of death had grasped his 
quivering heart-strings ; he raised 
his withered hands in silent agony, 
and closed his eyes——FoR EVER! 


Elvira fell upon his breast in un- 
utterable affliction. The Marchioness 
was conveyed from the scene of mi- 
sery in a state of insensibility, at- 
-tended-by her disconsolate daughter. 


Elvira clasped the remains of her 
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adored: protector in dumb despair! 
bathing his wan cheek with torrents 
of tears, and fixing her frantic gaze 
upon the-senseless form of him who 
had been to her a friend! a father! — 
At length the horrors of her situa- 
tion seized upon her shattered brain; 
the shriek of convulsive agony awoke 
her from her lethargy of wo; to the 
corroding pangs of unavailing an- 
guish! 


Several days past in the frenzy of 
affliction. The remains of the noble 
Vancenza were deposited with his 
illustrious ancestors, in the church of 
Saint Isidro, amidst the groans and 
sighs of a lamenting populace. - 


"YL 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tur Marquis Petrozi, who was com- 
mitted to the state prison, made use 
of all the interest he could command 
to procure some mitigation of the 
rigorous punishment his crimes de- 
manded from offended Heaven. 


Madame Montal ba, whose reputa- 
tion suffered considerably by the 
Saseness of her intimate associate, 
exerted every trial of the most zeal- 
ous friendship to check the hand of 
unerring justiee. A message from 
the police, however, silenced her in- 
tercessions, by informing her, that if 
she persisted in her vain endeavours 
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to exculpate so atrocious a criminal, 
she would expose herself to the sus- 
picion of being an nen in his 
villany. | 


The wretched homicide, now left 
to the stings of conscious guilt, with- 
in the flinty walls of a subterranequs 
cavern, from which there was not a 
possibility of escaping, by the sage 
counsel of his ghostly confessor, dis- 
patched the following letter to the 
afflicted Marchioness de Vallorie. 


e Witha mind tortured by all the 
pangs of hopeless misery, and a hand 
yet crimson with the blood of the vir- 
tuous Vancenza, the veriest wretch 
that ever breathed the contagious 
vapours of a dungeon, presumes to 
address you. I do not solicit your 
pity, or wish to sully the purity of 
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your heart, by obtruding on its ge- 
nerosity the supplications of des pair. 
The soul, labouring under the pres- 
sure of extreme guilt, finds its only 
solace in the blessed privilege of un- 
veiling its secrets before the tnrone 
of Hu, who alone can administer 
comfort. 


e Born to the laborious avocations 
of rustic obscurity, it may appear 
singular that my mind, from my 
earliest infancy, should have been 
impregnated with the ungovernable 
propensities of ambition. Before I 
(had reached the age of manhood, 
traversing the confines of a wood, 
in which I had lived from the hour 
of my birth, I was led by the sound 
of a carriage to the road that opened 
among the trees. I soon discovered 
it contained a youth, about seven- 
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teen years of age, of noble appear- 
ance. His countenance bespoke the 
generosity of his heart, and the sin- 
gular elegance of his little equipage 
denoted its owner to be of no mean 
quality. | 


«« Stopping to. rest, for the day 
was sultry, and the sandy road ex- 
tremely fatiguing to the mules, I 
advanced towards the carriage door, 
and, in a supplicating tone, solicited 
charity: the young man, from the 
decent garb I wore, expressed his 
surprise at my poverty, and gra- 
ciously enquired to what part of the 
country I was travelling. I replied, 
that having neither relations nor 
friends, I was going in search of 
employment at the city of Madrid. 
From the decency of my appearance, 
the open simplicity of my manners, 
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language, the credulous youth felt in- 
terested in my favour, and, order - 
ing me to seat myself behind his car- 
riage, conveyed me to Madrid. He 
was an Italian by birth, of an illus- 
trious family, and was making the 
tour of Spain for pleasure and im- 
provement. He received me into 
his service, I was trusted with the 
care of his property, and made the 
confidant of his most secret thoughts. 
In a few months we arrived at Naples. 
His kindness knew no bounds ; but, 
alas! gratitude cannot touch the 
heart that is hardened by vicious 
Propensities. 1 will not trouble you 
with a tedious detail of my detested 
life... The Marquis Alberto passed 
frequently many days -in making 
pleasurable excursions upon the sea; 
I was constantly his only attendant, 
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except the sailors who conduct the 
little vessels employed in such expe- 
ditions. We sometimes passed over 
to Sicily, at others confined ourselves 
to the borders of Vesuvius. 


_« On a fatal night, when the moon 
hung her pale crescent on the dap- 
pled clouds, when the air was still 
and the smooth ocean scarcely qui- 
vered to the Whispering breezes, 
walking on the deck with my gene- 
rous patron, the fiends suddenly pos- 
sessed my soul, and with an arm 
guided by some unseen power, I 
pushed him from his balance. I 
heard his body plunge amidst the 
waters; and saw, by the faint light, 
the circle it had made, widening up- 
on the surface of the deep, till it re- 
covered its wonted serenity. Every 
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one on board believed that the catas> 
trophe had proceeded from accident. 
returned that night to Naples, 
where I secured all the property in 
money and jewels that I could find. 


His parents tenderly lamented his 


loss, and conferred on me a thousand 
obligations, because I had been the 
favorite of their son. I left Italy 
soon after, and proceeded towards 
Spain, under the assumed title of 
the Marquis Petrozi. Upon my ar- 
rival at Madrid, I was received into 
the best societies, as an illustrious 


foreigner. Madame Montalba ho- 


noured me with her esteem; and her 
patronage was a sufficient passport 
to the highest circles. Here let me 
draw the veil of oblivion over a life 
of restless ambition and guilty grati- 
fication.— Shame is the constant com- 
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panion of iniquity ; and the wretch 
whose depredations pass unnoticed 
for a few short years, is only spared 
by the hand of vengeance for the 
accumulated punishment due to his 
crimes. 


For myself I do not ask a single 
tear of compassion; but I conjure 
you to pity the miseries of an aged 
mother. If Heaven has spared her 
to drink the bitter potion I have pre- 
pared for her, she still remains in 
the forest of Vancenza, where the 
cottage of Ursiline has ever been 
known as the habitation of virtue. 
To your bounty I recommend her, 
and earnestly entreat that she may 
never be informed of the fate of her 
unfortunate and guilty son. 


- PHILIP ALBERO NI.“ 
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A few days after this letter was 
written, the criminal was condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment. Ma- 
dame Montalba, mortified at the fate 
of her friend, made a precipitate re- 
treat to a neighbouring country, 
| Where she died some years after- 
wards, unknown and unlamented! 


The Castle, and vast domains of 
Vancenza, now devolved to another 
family. The late Count,. by his mu- 
nificence and generosity, had so im- 
poverished his private fortune, that 
he had little to bequeath. The Mar- 


— 


chioness de Vallorie offered to share 
her small independance with her 
companions in affliction ; and as the 
new Lord of Vancenza could not de- 
mand possession till the expiration 
of a year, they determined to dedi- 
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cate that interval to the unceasing 
and mournful recollection of their 
lost protefor. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 


